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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Is It English? 


Your students will ask for more if you let 
them use the stimulating series just 
adopted as basal for high schools in 
Texas 
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by Wolfe, Hamilton, Geyer 





Is It Algebra? 


You can sit back and relax when you start 
using that almost self-teaching first-year 
algebra, geared to individual needs 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 


by Edwin |. Stein 
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The students will take to it like a duck to 
water if your text is the readable 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 


by Muthard, etc. 





Is It World History? 


Insure continuity of interest and a better 
understanding of other countries by 
using 

THIS OUR WORLD 


by Bining, etc. 
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New this spring! 


BASIC READING SKILLS ray - Horsman - 


MONROE 


a refresher course in reading fundamentals, including thorough review of word-per- 


ception and interpretation skills. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE IN AMERICA, 1948 Evition mies - POOLEY 


completely up to date, with revised reading lists and notes, and many stimulating 
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USING LATIN scott - HORN - GuMMERE 


built to make Latin mean more to all first-year students—both those who plan to go 
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GUIDANCE: 


“A program that REALLY works!” 


By ANNA E. LAWSON 


AVE YOU discipline problems in your 
H school? A Behavior Guidance Pro- 
gam could solve many of them. 

Have you, as a student, ever earnestly 
wished that the pest in your class, the 
mmarty-pants whose antics monopolize so 
much time and keep the teacher from 
doing a good job, could be quietly an- 
aihilated so that class and teacher could 
get on with the lessons of the day? 

Perhaps you, as a teacher, feel utterly 
discouraged and frustrated because you are 
not able to get a little joy out of your 
chosen profession—teaching. Your training 
did not prepare you for the seeming fiend- 
ishness of some pupils who refuse to learn, 
refuse to let others learn, or let you teach. 

Or you, as a supervisor, may feel deeply 
your inadequacy to guide certain erring 
pupils into the right attitude toward edu- 
cation. Your teachers need help and you 
are unable to give it to them. 

It is possible to integrate the good things 
that are being done in any school into a 
well-rounded behavior guidance program 
to meet the social realities of the students, 
teachers, and supervisors. We have such a 
program in Julia Ward Howe Junior High 
School—a school for girls. 

The modern concept of behavior is 
based upon the fact that “human beings 
need help.” A behavior program, as an 
organized educational function, constitutes 


a form of instruction with the emphasis on 
redirecting behavior along more positive 
and useful lines. This can be accomplished 
by creating an awareness of accepted modes 
and manners through the development of 
desirable habits, attitudes, knowledge, and 
types of skill. 

Have you ever said, “Teaching would be 
fun if it were not for discipline”? A sound 
philosophy of behavior guidance must ac- 
cept the fact that directing behavior is 
teaching. You cannot divorce teaching 
from behavior guidance. The patterns for 
good behavior must be considered as a part 
of the curriculum. 

In order to make a behavior guidance 
program function, it is necessary to de- 
velop a philosophy of what it means to be 
a good citizen of your school. Every student, 
teacher, supervisor, and even the parents 
must accept it, believe in it, and work for it. 
This will make everyone in the school 
“Citizenship Conscious!” 

The program for behavior guidance 
which stems from this philosophy has three 
basic functions. First, it analyzes and dis- 
cusses various behavior patterns. For exam- 
ple, gum chewing is not a sin or a crime. 
It definitely is bad manners under certain 
circumstances but may be fun at other 
times. Children will tell you that they 
would hate to see their principal chew gum 
while presiding at an assembly, but it 
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would be all right at a football game. Have 
the pupils discuss relative values of various 
behavior patterns. 

Second, the program treats all behavior 
patterns from the positive rather than the 
negative basis and uses the clinical ap- 
proach. 

Third, it sets up a series of “next steps” 
for treating behavior infractions. For in- 
stance, homeroom or subject class teachers 
should take care of all cases of simple mis- 
behavior patterns. 

Children always have needed correction. 
Children always will need correction. The 
good homeroom teacher will correct her 
children when necessary and thus reach a 
certain percentage of her class by herself. 
This is the first step. No written record 
need be made of it. But many times a small 
group will persist in disorder, and this per- 
sistency brings in the element of defiance, 
when a second step is necessary. 

At this second step the teacher will make 
a record of the poor citizenship. 

This record is made in the Citizenship 
Book—a loose-leaf book carried daily by the 
class secretary and later distributed for 
placement in the permanent record of each 
child. 

If she considers it necessary at this point 
the homeroom teacher may bring in the 
home, or may appeal to the behavior guid- 
ance counselor. 

An ideal plan in a junior high school is 
to assign a behavior guidance counselor to 
each of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
years, and to children with retarded mental 
development and the adjustment classes. 

The Junior High School Division of the 
New York City Department of Education 
permits the allocation of personnel accord- 
ing to the following formula: Each guid- 
ance teacher may be assigned: 


1 period a week per class for group guidance, 

5 periods a week for every 250 pupils in her 
group-guidance classes for individual guidance. This 
assignment must be within certain limits. 
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In other words, Miss B, teacher, is as. 
signed to behavior guidance in the 8B 
grade. There are seven 8B classes. There. 
fore, she has seven periods a week in which 
she meets each 8B class once for group 
guidance. The average register is 35. She 
has therefore a pupil load in 8B guidance 
of 7 times 35, or 245 pupils. 

This will entitle her to 5 periods a week 
for individual guidance. 

A syllabus has been developed which 
gives Miss B the curriculum which she will 
use in her group-guidance periods. At this 
time she also inspects the guidance book. 
She will find in the guidance book the 
record for the past week of commendations 
and charges. Each pupil has one full page 
in this book for commendations and a sec- 
ond full page for charges. The latter page 
is ruled into four spaces. One is for be- 
havior charges, one for preparation of les- 
sons or for shop, another for attendance 
and punctuality, and the fourth for poor 
health habits. 

There is a bit of psychology in the ar- 
rangement of these pages. It is to be hoped 
that when a teacher sees four times as much 
space for commendations as for charges, 
perhaps she may give more commenda. 
tions. It is also hoped that the teacher, in 
separating the charges into the four spaces, 
will evaluate them correctly. 

Of course, the homeroom teacher has had 
access to this guidance book every day and 
has done what she could to redirect be- 
havior. But just as it seems wise in a home 
to give the child the benefit of the com- 
bined judgment of both father and mother, 
so in school it has proved helpful to have 
the homeroom teacher and the guidance 
teacher aware of the acts of the child. 

The guidance teacher, then, in addition 
to what she has planned, may decide to 
speak to the entire class about the records 
in the guidance book, or she may decide to 
use the time allotted for individual guid- 
ance to talk with the pupils. And this step 
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will result in reaching a few more pupils. 
Perhaps at this time the assistant to the 
principal may be called in to help. 

But there still remain a few who do not 
conform to the ideals set up in the school 
for good citizenship. There is a next step 
for these. 

Any teacher who meets the pupil may 
make out for her a guidance card. This is 
a record of the offense written out on a 
3 by 5 library card. It is sent to the princi- 
pal’s office. Note that this is the first time 
that the principal comes into the picture. 
Even at this step the principal may not 
interview the pupil, but the pupil knows 
that the principal has read the card. This 
has a deterrent effect on some pupils. 

The principal hands the card to the 
guidance counselor, who interviews the 
pupil individually. 

Again the parent may be sent for, the 
assistant to the principal may be called in, 
or the principal may interview the pupil. 
If all attempts to make the child realize 
her responsibilities as a good citizen of the 
school have failed by this time, the last step 
of the program is taken. The pupil is sent 
to the Citizenship Clinic. She is told that 
she has lost her right to mingle with the 
other citizens of the school. 

The citizenship clinic is a classroom 
equipped with fifteen movable seats and 
desks. There are two large tables, one for 
magazines and one for arts and crafts, or 
swing or painting. If this were a boys’ 
school there would be a work bench there. 

Each of the five teachers in the school 
who serve as behavior guidance counselors 
for part of their programs may have three 
of their children in the clinic at one time. 
A smaller number is preferable. Pupils 
stay in the clinic for from five to ten school 
days. The parent must come to school be- 
fore the child can return to her class. Pupils 
do not mix in any socializing activities in 
the building. 

A simple program is followed by all: i.e., 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Miss Lawson, who explains the be- 
havior-guidance program of Julia 
Ward Howe Junior High School, New 
York City, is principal of the school. In- 
stead of commenting on the program, 
we quote a letter written to her by 
Vincent McGarrett, principal of the 
High School of Commerce, New York 
City: “In connection with a program 
for improved school discipline at Com- 
merce I have held conferences with 
student leaders, some of whom have 
come to us from Howe Junior High 
School. I feel that you would like to 
know that these pupils remember how 
well they were able to carry on at Howe 
a program of student self-discipline 
which remains in their memory as a 
high tribute to the school, to its faculty, 
and to its student body. The impres- 
sion they left on all of us at the con- 
ference was that their former school 
was certainly a fine influence on every- 
body in it.” 





guidance, remedial arithmetic, English, and 
reading in the morning, social studies and 
handwork in the afternoon. Most of the 
work is individually assigned by the clinic 
teacher according to the pupils’ achieve- 
ment levels. 

Far more important than the physical 
environment is the reason for its being. 

Every child in the school knows that 
whenever a pupil's lapses interfere with the 
orderly procedure of classroom activities, 
that pupil is removed from her class and 
remains in the clinic until one of two things 
happens—either she thinks the matter out, 
with the help of the counselor, and decides 
that she wishes to return to her class and 
become a good citizen of the school, or she 
refuses to change her attitude and appeal 
is made to outside agencies in the school 
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system or the city to try to obtain for the 
girl the specialized help that she needs. Co- 
operation of the home is sought through- 
out all this, 

The effect on the entire school organiza- 
tion is little less than miraculous. However, 
the trained educator can see that there must 
be control over the sending of the pupils 
to the clinic. 

The citizenship clinic cannot be a unit 
by itself. It is the last step in a well- 
developed program of behavior guidance, 
and it will not function successfully unless 
this program or a similar one is established 
in a school. 

Of course, there are difficulties in admin- 
istering such a program. One of the greatest 
is getting full cooperation from all the 
teachers. In every faculty one finds the 
efficient teacher who has become a bit 
heady and who likes to say, “I can disci- 
pline my own class. I always have and I 
always will. I need no counselor (maybe 
she says “silly young counselor’’) to show 
me how to discipline.” 

And she may be telling the truth. This 
teacher must be sold the idea of integra- 
tion and cooperation for the sake of the 
whole organization and for the success of 
the project. Then there is the weak teacher 
or the lazy teacher who wants the counselor 
to assume the entire responsibility of the 
discipline of her class. But by using pa- 
tience and tact they can all be won over to 
a greater or lesser degree. 

The idea must be sold to parents. A few 
parents will think that the isolation feature 
is bad for their child. It was a case of this 
type which gave birth to the name “citizen- 
ship clinic.” 

During the early stages of the develop- 
ment of the clinic it was called the disci- 
pline room. A mother was protesting, as 
some mothers will, against the detention of 
her child there, although she admitted her 
own inability to control her. A glance at 
the case history of the pupil showed that 
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the mother was faithful in taking her child 
to various health clinics. 

And so the principal said to the mother, 
“When Marie had those heavy coids last 
year you were most cooperative in taking 
her to the chest clinic. You insist on having 
her attend the dental clinic regularly. 
When she blamed her truancy on pains in 
her back, you paid for x-rays at a clinic, 
and found that nothing was wrong. Now 
we find that Marie is sick in her citizenship. 
This discipline room is like a clinic where 
we try to help girls who are not good citizens 
of the school to get better.”’ 

The mother, who was seeking an answer, 
looked up hopefully and said, “Do you 
really think that it will make her act any 
better?” 

From that moment the discipline room 
became the “citizenship clinic.” 

It is possible to establish a citizenship 
clinic in any school. The governing board 
and the parents must know what it is and 
be willing to keep hands off until its suc- 
cess is achieved. The entire faculty must 
understand and accept its underlying phi- 
losophy and be enthusiastic about putting 
it across. When pupils hear no doubts or 
criticism from their elders at home or in 
school, they can be made to see the ad- 
vantages of the project. 

A citizenship clinic does not compete 
with or take the place of child guidance 
bureaus or psychological or psychiatric 
service that a community provides for its 
youth, It is rather a help to any such serv- 
ice because it screens the cases in a school, 
and can hand over to the trained expert 
only those cases that need specialized 
attention. 

The clinic does not need the presence of 
a trained specialist. Great success has been 
achieved with the service of one of those 
treasures—and there are some in every 
school—the “born teacher.” I mean the 
teacher of native tact, sympathy, and under 
standing of children, who has kept abreast 
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of what is good in the new ideas in edu- 
cation, who is ready to experiment, who 
rejoices when progress against delinquency 
is made, but who does not lose heart when 
that progress is slow or cannot be measured. 

No pupil is sent to the citizenship clinic 
until every other device has been tried. 
It should never be used as a threat, but 
pupils should know that it is a natural 
result of failure to get along with folks. 
This idea can be made to hold tremendous 
advantages for those pupils who are ailing 
in good citizenship. They are reminded that 
the community has a right, and exercises 
that right, to take restrictive action against 
those who are a menace to safe and orderly 
community life. The separation from her 
cass and the opportunity to cool off in the 
dinic may prove to be the remedial meas- 
ure that will bring about adjustment. 
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A great advantage to other pupils in the 
school is that they are better able to get 
the full values out of their school experi- 
ence when they are freed from the de- 
moralizing influence of the pupil who re- 
fuses to conform. 

A citizenship clinic will be a tonic to a 
teacher’s morale and a spur to her useful- 
ness when there is available to her some 
fairly accessible avenue of relief from pupils 
who persistently and flagrantly interfere 
with orderly school living. 

It helps parents to see the seriousness of 
the situation and thus make greater and 
possibly more successful efforts to use the 
home influence for the necessary adjust- 
ment. 

Have you discipline problems in your 
school? A behavior guidance program 
would solve many of them. 


Open House: Standing Room Only 


By HANS W. KOOLEN 


The South Pasadena-San Marino Junior High 
School has been getting many of its parents to 
visit classes. We tried first by a general invitation 
during American Education Week. Only a few came. 
During the past several years we have picked a 
definite day during the Week. This day is given 
a great deal of publicity through the local papers 
and special announcements at PTA meetings. About 
ten days in advance, a double postcard is sent out 
with a special invitation on one part—the other 
to be returned for reservations for lunch. That does 
the trick. When parents know there will be plenty 
of company they will come out in full force. 

Teachers are asked to post class schedules on the 
outside of their doors. They keep a record of the 
number of visitors in each class. A registration desk 
is set in the front corridor, where students welcome 
the parents, ask them to register, pin names on their 
lapels, give out a bulletin of instructions, and direct 
them to the classes. This contributes to a good send- 
off, and parents feel that they are welcome. 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Koolen is principal of South 
Pasadena-San Marino Junior High School in South 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Many parents arrive at 8:15 A.M. and remain all 
day. The morning is spent in the classrooms. At 
noon, while the students are at lunch, the parents 
are invited to the auditorium, where they witness 
a special Talent Show. It is well to use as many 
students in this program as possible. After the pro- 
gram, parents are directed to the cafeteria and are 
given an opportunity to eat the same type of food 
that is served to students at the prevailing prices. 
Then they return to classes for the remainder of 
the afternoon. At the close of the day teachers re- 
main in their rooms for a given time in order that 
parents may come in for special conferences on their 
children. 

With an enrolment of 580 students, we have had 
more than 250 registered visitors, more than 200 
for the special assembly, 200 for lunch, and a total 
visitation in all classes of 832. 

True, the rooms were filled. Many parents had to 
stand and there were some interruptions, but it 
gave them the one thing that they wanted to see, 
the school in action. One visit answers many ques- 
tions that need not be asked. We consider this type 
of Open House a must in an Open-Door Policy. 
Try it! 





COMPETITION: 


A Dangerous Emphasis in Education 


By 
SISTER M. CHRISTINE I.H.M. 


OMPETITION is a word that looms large 
C in the world today. For some years 
educators have been viewing it with a 
steadily increasing disfavor, a disfavor 
which culminated in 1940 in a pronounce- 
ment by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion to the effect that there was a great 
need to stress cooperative motives and 
activities in order to balance the results of 
past emphasis on competition. They said in 
part 

Conditions in American life in the past have 
magnified the role of competition in political and 
economic affairs and schools have tended to reflect 
this emphasis. Today the nation clearly stands in 


need of cooperation in the interests of general wel- 
fare.* 


Schools, for the most part, see this need and 
their faculties are striving to develop in 
themselves and in their students attitudes 
more in line with the general welfare than 
the traditional competitive system. 

But in order to develop and maintain 
these attitudes, educators will have to stir 
themselves into a more vigilant activity 
than they are now displaying, for competi- 
tion today has its shrewd defenders as well 
as its somewhat apathetic antagonists. Busi- 
ness concerns are publishing in magazines 
and sending out to schools and colleges 
attractive advertisements with the caption 
“Understand Rivalry and You Understand 
America.” They go on to explain that 

Rivalry is Dad forgetting his stiff back to grow 
the best tomatoes in town. Rivalry is Mom’s deter- 


mination to make a better cake than Mrs. Brown. 
From county fairs to quiz programs, from baseball 


* Educational Policies Commission, Learning the 
Ways of Democracy, pp. 188-89. 


games to business, rivalry is in America’s blood . , . 
a thrill and a challenge. We've outdistanced the 
world because we like to outdistance each other? 


This is the kind of philosophy they want 
American youth fed on. It is the kind of 
philosophy that is making itself felt in 
many phases of American life today even 
to the extent of creeping back into the 1947 
books on teaching techniques. Note the 
advice given to aspiring teachers by Lt. 
Commander Randolph Karch and Lt. Ed. 
ward Estabrooke. “Instill the competitive 
spirit (in your students) . . . capitalize on 
the inborn competitive spirit of your stu- 
dents” if you would be efficient teachers.’ 
We might quarrel with their choice of 
words, asking why attempt to instill that 
which is inborn, but it is more to our pur- 
pose to take exception to the idea behind 
those words. 

Do we, as educators, want the boys and 
girls who come under our influence to be 
motivated by the spirit of competition? Do 
we want them to feel that rivalry is the 
thing that has made America great—the 
thing that will make them great? If we do 
we are departing from the spirit of democ- 
racy as well as from the spirit of Chris 
tianity. According to one zealous educator, 
we are “sowing the seeds of war in the 
class-room.""* 

Now, we do not have to become fanatic 
over the issue and see evil in something 
that is harmless or in something that may 


* Advertisement prepared for the Oil Industry 
by the American Petroleum Institute Corp., 1947: 

*R. R. Karch and E. D. Estabrooke, 250 Teaching 
Techniques, p. 41. 

*Lecture given by Howard Lane, Ph.D., Wayne 
University, 1945. 
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CoMPETITION: A DANGEROUS EMPHASIS IN EDUCATION 


even be exceedingly good. We all admit 
that there is a harmless aspect of competi- 
tion. We see it whenever normal children 
are together. “I'll beat you to the corner.” 
“T'll beat you raking leaves.” “I'll beat you 
getting undressed.” “I'll beat you going to 
sleep.” It puts an element of fun into doing 
things, and no one, not even a teacher, 
wants to eliminate the fun of doing things. 
But children do not distinguish, and even 
here one must be watchful. “I'll beat you 
eating dinner” may have some not-too- 
beneficial physical results, just as an entire- 
ly unchecked series of seemingly harmless 
‘Tll beat you’s” may have some not-too- 
beneficial social results. 

We also admit that there is a stimulating 
aspect of competition, more correctly 
termed emulation, which should never be 
done away with. It is that kind of inspira- 
tion one gets when one sees goodness or 
greatness or nobility or intelligence or skill 
in others and is lifted up with a desire to 
be good, great, noble, intelligent, skillful 
too. Emulation of that type has produced 
most of what is of worth in the world today. 
With neither of these, then, need the edu- 
cators of America quarrel. 

The type of competition which should 
concern them, however, is that type de- 
fined by Webster as “an act of rivalry im- 
plying a struggle or contest between two or 
more persons for the same object.” It is the 
type of thing that pictures life as a pyramid 
with room for only one at the top, but with 
all those at the base trying desperately to 
be that one. The attempt is bound to result 
in dissatisfaction, unhappiness, and failure 
for the majority, and may result in intel- 
lectual snobbishness for the one. 

Other evil effects of this type of competi- 
tion are the cheating to obtain points, the 
deceit about copied work, the jealousies 
and antagonisms of which the teacher is 
often totally unaware, for when competi- 
tive methods and markings are overly 
stressed the value of the thing learned 
dwindles in the mind of the student while 
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the importance of being first in the class 
or of attaining a high mark overshadows 
everything else and results in the very 
thing we want to avoid. Subject matter 
learned because of such extrinsic motiva- 
tion, the child remembers for a very short 
time, but the undesirable attitudes formed 
and the bad habits acquired may remain 
with him a lifetime. 

Not only is the emphasis on competitive 
methods harmful to the individual and 
consequently and obviously to the com- 
munity and to the world, but it is also an 
unintelligent procedure on the part of the 
teacher. 

Normal children want to know things 
because they are naturally inquisitive. They 
have minds that reason why, intellects that 
are constantly seeking truth. Any parent 
can testify to the numberless times his in- 
quiring offspring has wanted to know, 
“What is it? What is it made of? Who made 
it? What is it good for?’ showing how the 
child’s mind when functioning normally 
operates according to the Aristotelian 
theory of causality, which is, after all, just 
plain common sense. But, sorry to say, any 
teacher can testify to the pupils without 
number who are completely satisfied to 
leave the classroom without being able to 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


The American way of life, Sister M. 
Christine says, “is based fundamentally 
on the idea of cooperation rather than 
the idea of competition—no matter how 
many rugged individualists contend 
otherwise.” She quotes from some of 
the propaganda for fostering a more 
competitive spirit in our schools, and 
feels that we should wake up to its 
implications. What can we do about 
it? Well, she takes us into some actual 
classrooms where a different idea pre- 
vails. Sister M. Christine teaches in 
Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 
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answer those questions satisfactorily on any 
subject if only they have an A on their re- 
port cards. Ordinarily, of course, they do 
not get the A unless they know the answers. 
But the sad part of it is that often it is the 
grade they care about instead of the answer. 

What has happened to them during this 
period at the beginning of which they really 
wanted to know and at the end of which so 
many of them are satisfied to “get by with 
an A”? Well, any number of things might 
have happened. But the one that concerns 
us here is that the teacher has failed to 
capitalize on this natural inquisitiveness, 
this hunger for truth, that every child has. 
Perhaps he has not looked hard enough 
into the subject he teaches to find those 
values which will make it appealing to his 
pupil or which will link it to his needs, 
present or future. Perhaps he has not pre- 
sented his subject matter with that degree 
of enthusiasm that enkindles the spark of 
response. As George Palmer says 

A teacher who has entered deeply into his sub- 
ject and is not afraid of allowing enthusiasm to 
appear will make the densest subject and the densest 
pupil glow; while a dull teacher can in a few 
minutes strip the most engrossing subject of interest 
and make the diligence exacted in its pursuit dead- 
ening." 

Whatever the reason, one thing is cer- 
tain: a teacher who has to stimulate his 
pupils by an appeal to A’s or a threat of D’s 
is proving that he has failed to convince 
them of the intrinsic worth of the subject 
he is teaching. 

Important as this conviction is, however, 
it, too, has its limitations, for the mere 
acquisition of knowledge is not the final 
end of education. Knowledge has a much 
higher place in the hierarchy of values than 
grades, ‘but it is still far from the Wisdom 
which knows how to use that knowledge so 
as to produce the completely developed 
person. 

If too much stress is put on the mere 
acquisition of information, useful though 


* George Palmer, The Teacher, p. 57. 
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this may be, again the danger of competi- 
tion with all its baneful effects is present. 
The wise teacher will try to be so convinced 
of the worth of what he is teaching, so alive 
to all of its possibilities, and yet so alert to 
the dangers of intellectual snobbery that he 
will be able to meet every child in his class. 
room at precisely that stage of development 
in which he finds the child and have him 
move forward intellectually, socially, spirit- 
ually, according to his own personality, as 
far as he is capable of going. He will con. 
vince the pupil that it is his development 
he is interested in and that the pupil can 
best achieve it, not by trying to surpass 
others, but by trying to do better today 
that thing that he did not do so well yester- 
day. 

The teacher will not be content, how- 
ever, to have a pupil merely concerned with 
his own development, but will try to re 
place the competitive spirit with the co- 
operative one. Is it too difficult a task? I 
think not, for, after all, cooperation is as 
fundamental a part of our nature as com- 
petition—and there is something within us 
that goes out in admiration to the boy who 
can make the sacrifice bunts as well as 
attempt the home runs. 

Many teachers have succeeded and are 
succeeding splendidly in getting this lesson 
understood by children. Howard Lane tells 
of one teacher who, when Mr. Lane visited 
her classroom, asked a question of which he 
would not ordinarily approve, but which 
illustrates very well our point here. “Who 
is the smartest boy or girl in this room?” 
the teacher asked. Dangerous ground she 
was treading on, for it seems as if any 
answer to a question like that would have 
had harmful results. But no. Her third 
graders had learned their lesson well. 
“Smartest in what?” they immediately 
parried. 

Before Dr. Lane left the room he had 
been made acquainted by the children 
themselves with the outstanding capability 
of every child in the room. Social accom- 
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CoMPETITION: A DANGEROUS EMPHASIS IN EDUCATION 


plishments, such as singing, dancing, telling 
stories, as well as skill in “fixing things” 
took their place with such intellectual ac- 
complishments as one would expect to hear 
about. 

But the significant thing was that those 
children recognized that each child in that 
room had an individual contribution to 
make which no one else could make in just 
that way and that all were worthy of 
mention. 

Hughes Mearns found other such teach- 
ers in Josephine Quinn and Dorothy 
Baruch, both of whom had a special talent 
in drawing out inarticulate children who 
felt inferior to others. Miss Baruch always 
carried with her a small pad of paper which 
she used to good advantage. She, in Mr. 
Mearns’ words, 

. observed the shy, frightened newcomer, the 
assured but harmless boaster, the absorbed dreamer, 
the considerate one, the spoiled self-seeker. They 
were all good in her eyes, good and moving steadily 
toward something better. Not one was inactive; not 
one was remotely like the other . . . She was intent 
on finding the peculiar excellence of each of her 
tots, of encouraging it to expand under the warmth 
of her quiet approval.* 

Nor are these wise teachers all confined 
to the lower grades. A professor of Wayne 
University recently achieved gratifying re- 
sults in a class in which there was absolutely 
no evidence of a competitive spirit. He 
made an effort to see some good point in 
the work of every student. He singled no 
one out for exceptional praise but had an 
encouraging remark appended to the week- 


*H. Mearns, The Creative Adult, pp. 223-27. 
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ly assignment of even the poorest student. 
This remark took the place of the usual 
grade and was much more satisfactory, as it 
fitted in with the need of the individual. 

These teachers and many more like them 
are making valuable contributions toward 
the American way of life, which, after all, 
is based fundamentally on the idea of co- 
operation rather than the idea of competi- 
tion—no matter how many rugged indi- 
vidualists contend otherwise. 

Educators like Arthur Rice point hope- 
fully to the large number of publications 
providing practical help in the techniques 
of cooperation as a sign that we are tending 
toward the right direction. Others, like 
Leon Nordau, who feels that many instruc- 
tors supposed to be the light of the world 
are “slightly selfish dreamers, distinguished 
from the ordinary business man. . . only 
by a difference of occupation, not of mind 
quality,” are not so sure. 

Whatever our opinion may be, if we be- 
lieve in the dignity of the human being, in 
the worth of each individual person, we 
shall make an effort in our classrooms and 
out of them to combat the theory that 
rivalry leads to greatness. Rather than use 
our influence to spread the idea that com- 
petition tells the complete story of Ameri- 
can business, of American success, of 
America itself, we shall use it to show the 
wisdom of pooling our minds, of sharing 
our experiences in order to move forward 
with better people to a better world. 


‘Leon Nordau, “A Parliament of Reason,” Edu- 
cation, 67:386-93. 


Two Truths Are Told 


By JACOB C, SOLOVAY 


A.M. Classes 


My pupils all are after truth, 
But I am going on the hunch 
That if they act like me in youth, 

They're mostly after lunch. 


P.M. Classes 
So eager are they to be first, 
So eager are their minds that roam, 
So eager that they almost burst— 
So eager to go home. 





Arsenal High students’ letters build 


WORLD PEN-FRIENDS 


By HORTENSE E. BRADEN 


N THESE DAYS of misunderstanding and 
I strained international relations, the Ar- 
senal Technical High School is fostering 
understanding and good-will over small 
areas of the world through its World Pen- 
Friend Association. Although far from re- 
alizing its slogan, “A Pen-Friend in Every 
Land,” the organization does maintain cor- 
respondence with young people in many 
countries. 

Pupils may apply for correspondents in 
any country in which they are interested, 
but usually the correspondence originates 
as a class project: a country is chosen by the 
pupils; a study of this country is made the 
basis of oral and written work; and letters 
are written as a part of the study of the 
friendly letter. Later, as answers are re- 
ceived, the class takes great interest in read- 
ing and discussing them. 

There are many interesting and unusual 
results from the correspondence. Parents of 
our pupils sometimes engage in an ex- 
change of letters with the parents of pupils 
in other countries. A letter from a girl in 
Manila addressed to “Any third-year high- 
school student in Indiana” reached us, as 
well as letters from England addressed to 
“The Leading Newspaper of Indiana” and 
“To an Indiana Newspaper.” Letters also 
come to us from pupils in other states ask- 
ing for correspondents in our school or in 
other countries. 

After the war, we received many letters 
from secondary-school pupils of a certain 
city in the Netherlands. Their town had 
been heavily bombed and stripped when 
the Germans entered, and was bombed 
again as it was freed by the Allies. A teacher 
in the school in this town sent an American 


relative many letters from the pupils, who- 
with school approval—mentioned supplies 
or clothing they needed. Eventually a num- 
ber of these letters reached us. Members of 
our journalism class answered this cor- 
respondence, in many cases supplying the 
needed articles. 

Interest in this exchange of letters grew 
so rapidly in the Dutch town that finally 
all the names of the pupils in the school 
were sent us with the hope that we could 
provide a correspondent for each boy and 
girl. 

One of our boys who began to correspond 
at this time with both a boy and a girl plans 
to go to Holland next summer to visit his 
two friends and their families. He has had 
many interesting experiences resulting from 
his correspondence: he has sent gifts and 
needed supplies to his friends and their 
families (His joy in so doing and their ap- 
preciation have been great); his parents 
now correspond with the parents of his 
friends; his articles concerning his corre- 
spondence have been printed in our school 
paper; one of his stories, printed in the 
Knickerbocker, brought a reply from a 
woman who lives in Scheveningen express- 
ing her thanks to the American people for 
their help to the people of the Netherlands. 

Because of her correspondence with one 
of our girls, a young Swiss girl came in June 
to live in her American friend’s home. 

A pupil, now an ensign, who has written 
for several years to a boy in Rio de Janeiro, 
found himself quite unexpectedly in Rio 
when his ship stopped there enroute from 
Montevideo at the time of the inaugura- 
tion of the new president. Here he met his 
friend and was entertained in his home. 
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The boys’ secondary-school Spanish and 
English proved a happy, if halting, means 
of expression. 

In the spring of 1947 a number of ex- 
change students from other countries who 
were studying in near-by Indiana universi- 
ties and colleges were entertained by our 
school. Members of the Pen-Friend Associa- 
tion acted as hosts and guides during the 
luncheon and visit to our campus. The 
guests provided a very entertaining pro- 
gram for pupils in the social-studies classes 
and the Pen-Friend Association. One of the 
most interesting speakers was the son of a 
chieftain in Sierra Leone, Africa, who is in 
the United States studying medicine. 

Horizons were greatly widened for our 
pupils by these personal contacts with stu- 
dents from Africa, Czechoslovakia, Aus- 


tralia, Norway, Finland, Canada, India, and 
Hawaii. 

Our school paper, the Arsenal Cannon, 
bases many of its articles on the correspond- 
ence of the Pen-Friend pupils. Several 


members of the journalism class and the 
Cannon staff are in this group. Radio pro- 
grams have been given by members of the 
Association on World Good-Will Day. A 
cub of Pen-Friend writers is formed during 
semesters when an active interest in its 
organization develops. Letters, post cards, 
snap-shots, and booklets from correspond- 
ents in other countries are always on dis- 
play in a prominent location in one of our 
buildings. The philatelist greatly enjoys 
his exchange of letters and stamps. 

Our Association was organized with the 
approval of the Department of State. Cor- 
respondence which originates in classes is 
posted to the United States Ambassador to 
the country chosen by the class, with the 
request that it be placed in a suitable 
school. The State Department has always 
been very gracious in aiding us in our Pen- 
Friend project. 

When a pupil has received five letters 
from a friend, he may apply to have his 
correspondent made an honorary member 
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of our school. After the correspondent 
writes a letter to the school, he is sent one 
of our enrollment cards registering him as 
an honorary member in the sponsor room 
in which he would be enrolled if he were 
a regular pupil in our school. His letter is 
often read to the members of this sponsor 
room and letters of greeting are sometimes 
sent to him by this group. 

Surely youth is thinking today in world 
terms more than ever he did before. Under- 
standing and good-will definitely are in his 
thought as the following comment from a 
Swiss boy shows: 

“But one country is not able to live 
alone; only each country together with each 
other country can exist! 

“Living together is only possible with a 
lot of believing in the good in the world 
and with a lot of confidence in every man 
and in each country. 

“But having confidence and believing in 
the good are the special task and duty of 
the young people, of you and of me, of 
every girl and every boy! 

“The young must understand each other. 
I am sure that is the only way that the 


world will once again see better days than 
today.” 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The more the young people of dif- 
ferent countries can communicate with 
one another and develop mutual un- 
derstanding, the better off our shaky old 
world will be. The fine work of groups 
like the World Pen-Friend Association 
of Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind., deserves as big 
headlines on the front page as are given 
the daily bickering and threats of the 
“diplomats.” For the kind of thing the 
Arsenal students are doing may be more 
significant. Miss Braden teaches in the 
school, and is sponsor of the World 
Pen-Friend Association. 











THE HORNS OF 
INDOCTRINATION 


By 
JESSE J. PUGH 


HE QUESTION OF indoctrination was very 

much to the forefront of controversial 
issues in education during the 1930's. More 
recently this issue has been overshadowed 
by the second world war and the new edu- 
cational problems arising therefrom. 

There is a possibility that the present 
conflict between the two leading political 
philosophies of the world will tend to revive 
the controversy which figured so prominent- 
ly during the previous decade. If the issue 
should become important again, it is likely 
that the arguments, as before, will express 
two leading views or beliefs. 

First is the view that all teaching is indoc- 
trination. Every child, say the proponents 
of this view, is from the time of birth con- 
fronted by influences which tend to shape 
his aititudes toward life. The child born 
among Eskimos will be subjected to in- 
fluences characteristic of Eskimo life, which 
will be very different from those affecting 
the child born in Borneo, or in Soviet 
Russia, or in the United States of America. 
The function of education therefore be- 
comes clear: it must align itself with those 
influences which are to be definitely identi- 
fied as Eskimo, Bornean, Russian, or Ameri- 
can, and seek to impose upon the child the 
standards of the particular society con- 
cerned. In the language of George Counts: 

“One of the most important elements 
of any culture is a tradition of achieve- 
ment along a particular line—a tradition 
which the group imposes upon the young 
and through which the powers of the young 
are focused, disciplined, and developed.” 


* Dare the School Build a New Social Order?, p. 
14. 
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Those who look upon education in this 
light are confronted with the difficulty of 
determining just what traditions are pe. 
culiarly American, since American civiliza- 
tion has been affected by such a wide variety 
of influences. In their attempt to solve the 
difficulty, the believers in the inevitability 
of indoctrination divide themselves in two 
opposing factions: those who say the school 
should teach for the purpose of preserving 
the present patterns of our society, and 
those who see the school as the chief agency 
for preparing the way for a definite change 
in the social order. 

Those belonging to the first faction be- 
lieve the school can indoctrinate, and at 
the same time make the right choice of tra- 
ditions, by making itself subservient to the 
dictates of the dominant elements within 
a given community. 

In the words of one writer who identifies 
himself with this group, “The school 
realizes its highest possibilities only as the 
instrument of a dominant elite who not 
only have the cultural values but who also 
are prepared to express them in the mani- 
fold enterprises of social control, which 
include fighting and governing as well as 
teaching.”? The dispensers of education 
within the community will best perform 
their function by planning the school cur 
riculum in a way that will be in conformity 
with the wishes of these groups. 

Who are the dominant elite of a com- 
munity? Usually they are to be identified 
with the financial, the patriotic, the re 


?Lawrence Dennis, “Education the Tool of the 
Dominant Elite,” Social Frontier, January 1935, PP 
11-15. 
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THE Horns OF INDOCTRINATION 


ligious, and the purely social groups. They 
never include radicals. As a rule, they do 
not embrace the labor groups, though in 
some communities certain labor groups are 
among the most dominant. It would be 
correct to say that the dominant elite are 
restricted to those groups which have ex- 
jsted in organized form long enough to 
have acquired an air of respectability. In 
every community they are the leading ex- 
ponents of conservatism and maintenance 
of the status quo. 

Since the dominant elements may not be 
in thorough agreement among themselves 
as to what should go into the curriculum, 
school authorities will usually find them- 
selves in a position where favoring reten- 
tion of the traditional subject matter will 
seem to be the safest course to pursue. 

Those belonging to the second faction 
believe that the school should apply in- 
doctrination in exactly the opposite man- 
ner. In place of asking the teacher to in- 
culcate in his pupils an attitude of sub- 
serviency and contentment with the status 
quo, they would ask him to cultivate an 
attitude of dissatisfaction with prevailing 
conditions. In place of asking him to sub- 
mit himself to the wishes of the dominant 
element in the community, they would ask 
him to get his inspiration from the profes- 
sional reformer who seeks to change the 
entire cultural pattern of our civilization. 

Second is the view that the school is 
performing its proper function when it 
avoids taking sides on questions of a con- 
troversial nature. Here the possible exist- 
ence of indoctrination is admitted without 
being openly confronted. The school is 
advised to seek at all times a neutral posi- 
tion. If we ask how this neutrality is to 
be achieved, we are told that the school 
should direct its attention toward such 
knowledge, skill, and attitudes as are con- 
ceded by almost everyone to be intrinsic 
to the function of education. Such intrinsic 
items are regarded as free from fluctuations 
in the social and economic sense. Two and 
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two always make four, it is said, regardless 
of whatever upheavals society may at any 
given time be undergoing. 

If education is to be restricted to a process 
of learning fundamental facts and prin- 
ciples, how, may we ask, are young people 
to be trained in the ability to think about 
the important social problems which will 
later confront them? The answer sounds 
much like the old theory of mental disci- 
pline or faculty psychology. 

It is, that the pupil should be able to 
apply intelligence to the solution of social 
problems because of his experience in deal- 
ing with intrinsic learning. In other words, 
it is assumed that the student who has 
memorized the contents of the Constitu- 
tion while in school will as a consequence 
be enabled to think intelligently about all 
controversial issues pertaining to govern- 
ment. 

Those who believe the school should 
avoid the issue of indoctrination fail to 
appreciate the difficulty of keeping its work 
on an entirely non-partisan basis. Some 
points of view are bound to be represented, 
whether they come from the teacher, the 
textbook, or the school administrators, or 
some other interested parties. The selection 
of the course of study itself is indicative 
that some point of view is represented. 

Even facts do not permit themselves to 
be presented from an entirely neutral point 
of view. As Charles Beard has said with 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The way things are going, teachers 
may find that indoctrination is again 
a very hot issue. Now, indoctrination 
presents teachers with a dilemma, and 
its horns make a very unpleasant seat. 


Herewith, Dr. Pugh attempts to 
straighten out the horns for your com- 
fort and convenience. He is dean of 
students at State College, West Liberty, 
W.Va. 
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reference to history, “All facts are not in- 
cluded in any history; those which are in- 
cluded do not select themselves. They are 
chosen and ordered by the historian with 
reference to some frame of ideas, purposes, 
and philosophy which he has in mind, more 
or less consciously. This thought may be 
large, generous, universal in range, or small, 
provincial, and personal in nature, but it 
is always present in written history even 
though the author may deny it.’* 

Not only is it difficult for the school to 
be neutral, but it would be undesirable 
for it to assume such a position if it could. 
It is very doubtful whether society, were 
it able to express a concerted view of edu- 
cation, would really want teachers with 
the colorless personality that would fit them 
for an educational program which omits 
controversial aspects of life. 

Alexander Meikeljohn believes “It is ob- 
vious that the teacher must be free to do 
what he is trying to get his students to do. 
No one can teach an art which he is for- 
bidden to practice. Slaves cannot teach free- 
dom. If the members of our faculties are 
forbidden to make up their minds and to 
express their own thoughts they cannot 
lead their pupils into the making up of 
their minds and the expressing of their 
thoughts. They can only teach what they 
do.’"* 

We thus seem to have been brought back 
to the view that all education is indoc- 
trination. If it is true that neither the cur- 
riculum nor the teacher nor the school 
itself can be impartial in their effects on the 
pupil, then the case for considering educa- 
tion the equivalent of indoctrination is 
very strong indeed. 

But the real issue lies deeper than this. 
It is not so much a matter of what the 
teacher believes or how he expresses him- 
self. The teacher is indoctrinating his 
pupils if he fails to make it possible for 


* The Nature of the Social Science, pp. 50-51. 
*“Teachers and Controversial Questions,” Har- 
per’s, June 1938, p. 20. 


them to realize that there is more than one 
side of any question in which a difference 
of opinion may be involved. Thus, it is 
not indoctrination to teach scientifically 
proved facts, but it would be indoctrination 
to teach that there is one way to solve the 
problem of inflation, or to levy taxes, or to 
settle the present political conflicts in Eu- 
rope. 

As a procedure, indoctrination achieves 
an end result which is the exact opposite 
of intellectual freedom. It is based upon a 
philosophy of absolutism as opposed to 
liberalism. The teacher who would guard 
against indoctrination must assume the re- 
sponsibility of exposing his pupils to a 
school atmosphere in which the oppor- 
tunity for intellectual freedom predomi- 
nates. 

Too frequently the teacher is unaware 
of the fact that he may be indoctrinating 
for the status quo when he believes he is 
assuming an entirely neutral position. The 
conservative nature of the school itself is 
inclined to facilitate this tendency. From 
time immemorial the generally accepted 
objective of education has been the passing 
on of the existing cultural patterns from 
one generation to the next. Strenuous ef- 
forts have usually been required in order 
to achieve changes in school curriculums. 
The responsibility is definitely upon the 
teacher to work toward the counteraction 
of this natural trend of affairs. 

Our conclusion to be drawn, then, is that 
indoctrination is not necessarily equiva- 
lent to the expression of partiality or the 
open favoring of one side of a controversial 
issue. It is this sort of interpretation that 
has led to confusion about the subject. 
Indoctrination is, on the other hand, a sin 
which must be considered from the stand- 
point of omission as well as of commission. 
Seen in this light, it demands that the 
educator be always critical of the content 
of learning, with a view toward keeping 
it free of all influences which tend to nar- 
row the pupil's range of thinking and to 
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discourage in him the point of view favor- 
ing continuous reconstruction of the social 
patterns. 

The educator will thus be placed in a 
position where subserviency to any group, 
whether the dominant elite or the radical 
reform group, will be untenable. At the 
same time, he must not place himself in the 
position of dictator of curriculum content. 
It would be as unsafe to entrust the edu- 
cational group with the entire responsi- 


* * 


It is possible to integrate the good things that 
are being done in any school into a well-rounded 
behavior guidance program to meet the social 
realities of the students, teachers, and supervisors.— 
Anna E. Lawson, p. 387. 


Not only is the emphasis on competitive methods 
harmful to the individual and consequently and 
obviously to the community and to the world, but 
it is also an unintelligent procedure on the part 
of the teacher.—Sister M. Christine, p. 393. 


Arsenal Technical High School is fostering under- 
standing and good will over small areas of the 
world through its World Pen-Friend Association.— 
Hortense E. Braden, p. 396. 


Too frequently the teacher is unaware of the 
fact that he may be indoctrinating for the status 
quo when he believes he is assuming an entirely 
neutral position. The conservative nature of the 
school itself is inclined to facilitate this tendency.— 
Jesse J. Pugh, p. 400. 


Over the protests of a few of the teachers who 
hated to give up the text they had been teaching 
from for years, new books . . . were ordered. . . . 
They were copyrighted in 1945, and consisted mostly 
of short stories by contemporary authors.—Donald 
Pryor, p. 403. 


And you don’t need the dramatic insight of 
Katharine Cornell or Maurice Evans to see count- 
less opportunities every day for plain and fancy 
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bility for education as it would be to en- 
trust the banking group with the entire 
responsibility of the nation’s finances. 

The school as the main agency of edu- 
cation should be considered from the stand- 
point of its interaction with other agencies. 
Responsibility for the attitudes and beliefs 
of future generations is the joint responsi- 
bility of all interested social groups. Other- 
wise, indoctrination would have to be ac- 
cepted as inevitable. 


° 


THE SPOTLIGHT * * 


Excerpts from articles in this issue 


histrionics in the classroom. Simply don your 
sock and buskin and put on an act!—Mary Lane, 
p- 416. 


I should like to know why parents who are, in 
theory at least, the ones most concerned about their 
offspring, never get into the inner circle where such 
things as intelligence quotients are discussed.— Will 
Hayes, p. 419. 


There exists today a great gap in our educational 
program for girls. The source of confusion concerns 
the pattern of living for which we aim to train 
young women and the actual life experiences they 
will have.—Pearl V. Lowery, p. 421. 


For one thing, it was surprising to the uninitiated 
(and most of us were just that) to find vast dis- 
agreement among the so-called experts on reading 
and to conclude that there is no single right way 
to teach reading.—Herlin Slocomb, p. 429. 


He interrupted me with “We aren't teaching 
creative writing. We're teaching nouns and verbs 
and adverbs!"—Ethel Erkkila Tigue, p. 4332. 


There are those who will say you are a glutton 
for punishment or even mentally unbalanced, but 
we urge you to take a group of students on an 
overnight trip.—Miriam Coombs, p. 433. 


Yet a good school aloge is not sufficient. Who can 
question the need for dynamic publicity in a world 
where many an innovation looking toward educa- 
tional progress has crashed on the rocks of public 
misunderstanding?—Gunnar Horn, p. 436. 








BOOM in READING: 


3 Changes That Wrought a Miracle 


By 
DONALD PRYOR 


CAN'T BELIEVE IT.” 

“There must be a mistake somewhere.” 

“Are you sure?” 

These were our first reactions to the re- 
sults of an achievement test administered 
to the seventh, eighth, and ninth graders of 
our Junior High School in January 1947. 
The test was the Stanford Achievement 
Battery and the startling result was in the 
section devoted to literature. I think you 
would have been surprised too. 

The average grade equivalent in litera- 
ture for the ninth grade was 9.3, which is 
only .2 below the g.5 normally anticipated 
at the end of the first semester, when we 
gave the test. The seventh grade, however, 
scored an average grade placement of 9.5, 
two years in advance of what we might nor- 
mally expect and .2 higher than the ninth 
grade scored on the same test. 

Further analysis of the test results re- 
vealed the ninth grade had an average 
grade placement based on total scores of 
10.3, which is +.8 over normal expectation, 
while the seventh grade had an average 
grade placement of 7.8 based on total 
scores for a +.3 over average. Literature 
was the only test in which the ninth grade 
fell below 9.5. 

What was happening to our students be- 
tween grades seven and nine? How could 
ninth graders achieve lower scores than 
seventh graders on the same test after going 
through our strenuous literature program? 
At that time we were teaching a semester of 
literature in the seventh grade, another in 
the eighth, and a full year of combined 
literature and grammar in _ ninth-grade 
English. Most of the other schools in Min- 


nesota do not teach separate literature 
courses at the junior-high level. Whatever 
literature these schools teach they include 
in their English classes. We should have 
been achieving wonders but instead we 
were retrogressing. 

Did we have any proof other than the 
tests? We did when we started to look for it. 
The seventh graders were eager to read 
when they came to us from the grade 
schools. —They read many library books, 
wrote many book reports, and liked their 
new literature books very much. The ninth 
graders never voluntarily read _ library 
books, had to be forced to write book re- 
ports, and tried to bluff through literature 
with a minimum of reading. 

The cause of our bogged-down reading 
program was not easy to determine. We 
were certainly spending enough time on it 
to achieve far better results than we had. 
We examined the books we were using. 
They were anthologies in grades eight and 
nine. The eighth-grade book was copy- 
righted in 1933 and the ninth grade had 
still older texts. These were supplemented 
by separate copies of the usual junior-high 
novels and epic poems. All of them seemed 
to be too difficult for any but the best 
readers. Many of the stories did not seem to 
interest the average pupil. The seventh 
grade had new books of short stories, large- 
ly by contemporary authors. 

Most of the teachers were agreed that our 
pupils just didn’t read enough. There 
seemed to be two causes. The students had 
difficulty with the vocabulary of the litera- 
ture books and they were not interested in 
reading for pleasure. Perhaps the two 
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things were closely related. Could a dislike 
for classroom literature carry over to the 
outside reading? It seemed so. 

There was a time when a man could say, 
“I have read a book, I am an educated 
man,” and no one would dispute him 
much. Books were scarce and anyone who 
had mastered the art of reading was con- 
sidered educated. As books became more 
plentiful the man would have to say, “I 
have read many books, I am an educated 
man.” Still later he would say, “I have read 
the classics.” Today he might say, “I have 
read a thousand books, I am an educated 
man,” and people would only turn away. 

Reading in and of itself is no longer the 
guarantee of education. If the ability to 
read, or even the reading of a thousand 
books, is no longer an end in itself, what 
then should be the goals of the reading 
program? We think we have found the 
answer. We would like our graduates to 
say, “I can read with understanding any- 
thing that it is necessary for me to read in 
earning my living, in keeping abreast of 
current events, in upholding my duties as 
a citizen, and in furnishing me means of 
relaxation and recreation.” 

We set about to put this philosophy into 
practice. It seemed paramount that to 
achieve our goal the students would have to 
read a great deal of all kinds of reading 
matter. I felt that this could only be done 
by a change of texts. Over the protests of a 
few of the teachers who hated to give up 
the text they had been teaching from for 
years, new books for the eighth and ninth 
grades were ordered from the same series 
as our new seventh-grade text. They were 
copyrighted in 1945 and consisted mostly of 
short stories by contemporary authors. 

The vocabulary load is so light that the 
stories can be understood by the good read- 
ers two grades below where they are used, 
yet the stories are so interesting that the 
good and poor alike are anxious to read on. 
Such authors as Frank Buck appear side 
by side with Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
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John Greenleaf Whittier, Stephen Foster, 
and John Ruskin. Many of the current 
authors I had never heard of, and yet I am 
convinced that these are all pieces of good 
writing. They come much closer to the in- 
terests and abilities of the students than 
any of the traditional junior-high-school 
literature ever did. In place of prodding 
and forcing the children to read we are 
finding that we have to restrain them from 
spending too much time with the books to 
the detriment of other subjects. 

To encourage outside reading we have 
devoted one period a week of classroom 
time in English for reading library books 
or writing reports on them. Any book may 
be read and reported on as long as it comes 
from our library. Any other books must be 
approved by the teacher. The type of book 
or its grade level is not considered in 
marking. 

The book report form we have adopted 
is also an innovation. The form is mimeo- 
graphed on 814 by 11 inch paper, using 
both sides. The front page contains the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Name of book: 

2. Author: 

3. Date you finished reading the book: 

4- Did you like the book? 

5. Was it interesting, exciting, sad, funny, beauti- 
ful, or did you read it to get information? 

6. Was it a fairy tale, legend, fable, nature story, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The reading program of Stillwater, 
Minn., Junior High School was ina bad 
slump recently. Three changes pro- 
duced results which surprised even the 
hopeful teachers: The usual classics 
were abandoned in favor of modern an- 
thologies. A new kind of book-report 
form was developed. And one class- 
room period a week was made a read- 
ing period. Mr. Pryor, who explains the 
innovations, is principal of the school. 
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animal story, travel, adventure, or a story of every- 


day happenings? 
7. Write a paragraph or two telling why you liked 
the story: 


On the back page, the data requested is as 
follows: 

8. Write about the part of the story you liked 
best. 

g. Write the number of the page on which it is 
found. 

10. Illustrate one part with a pencil sketch: 


There is ample space to fill in all re- 
quired information and for a sketch that 
would serve to illustrate part of the story. 
The artistry shown in these reports is quite 
amazing when the grade level of the chil- 
dren is kept in mind. We believe that this 
report, written during a class period, is 
absolute evidence of a pupil’s complete 
reading and understanding of the book re- 
ported on. It is hard to conceive of a meth- 
od of faking such as was common in former 
book reports. 

Since adopting our new reading program 
we have noted several things that seem to 
indicate that we are at least on the right 
track. We have a total school enrolment in 
grades 7, 8, and 9 of 340. The circulation 
of library books this year has averaged more 
than goo per week. This is about a 100 per 
cent increase over last year. 

For years we have had a book-request 
system whereby students filed reservations 
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for books that were being used by other 
students. This year the requests were so 
numerous that the system had to be aban- 
doned. Some of the more popular books 
were scheduled almost to the end of the 
year. During the first twelve weeks of school 
this year, 140 ninth-grade students wrote 
more than 1,000 book reports. This is an 
average of over seven reports per pupil. 
Last year the average for the entire year 
was five. If reports keep coming in as they 
have been, and I can see no reason why 
they shouldn’t, we will have five times as 
many reports this year as were turned in 
last year, and the reports are of a better 
caliber. Every teacher in the school has 
noted an increased interest in reading. 
Reading has become a popular means of 
recreation. 

To sum up our program in as few words 
as possible—there seem to be three main 
innovations. First, the change in basic text 
from the difficult, old, traditional anthology 
to a book of relatively easy, interesting 
short stories by contemporary authors. 
Second, the scheduling of one class hour 
per week for reading library books and 
writing reports on them. Third, the adop- 
tion of a foolproof book-report form. These 
innovations have stimulated interest in 
reading and increased greatly the amount 
of reading done by our students—now they 
read. 


English in All Directions 


Look around you in your own school. One teacher 
drills ad infinitum on grammatical rules and prin- 
ciples. Another ignores the grammatical approach 
completely and decides to take the students “where 
they are.” A high-school instructor bewails the 
“lack” of grammatical instruction in the lower 
grades and excuses his own inability to do better, 
accordingly. One literature teacher meticulously in- 
sists on assigning the so-called “classics” to his 
students and frowns upon the slightest leaning 
toward Zane Grey or any other strictly non-classical 
writer. Opposing him is the next teacher, who is 


thankful that the child will read any book at all, 
and he makes no distinction in his reading, other 
than to outlaw, if possible, books that are sheerly 
undesirable or harmful. And so we could go on. 
We wonder if there are not as many kinds of Eng- 
lish courses as there are English teachers. 

. « I believe the time has arrived when the 
English teachers of this state should get together 
and formulate a common approach to the subject, 
particularly in the fields of usage and literature. 
Stewart SouTHON in Washington Education 
Journal. 





ON UNDERSTANDING 


An urgent problem for 
teachers and students 


By JOSEPH 


N HIS RECENT BOOK which has the same 
l title as the one that I have selected for 
this paper, President Conant of Harvard 
University, a distinguished teacher and 
scientist, makes an interesting and timely 
statement. He admits that the book is con- 
cerned with a simple yet difficult pedagogic 
problem, namely, how we can in our col- 
leges give a better understanding of science 
to those of our graduates who are to be 
lawyers, writers, teachers, politicians, pub- 
lic servants, and businessmen. Dr. Conant 
contends that science can best be understood 
by laymen through close study of a few 
relatively simple case histories. 

When I first saw Dr. Conant’s book, 
which is based on three lectures delivered 
at Yale University on the Terry Founda- 
tion, I realized its significance and also its 
limitations. The serious attention paid by 
him to a problem of pedagogy certainly 
illustrated, in an unusual manner, one of 
the effects of the atomic bomb. We are 
aware of the fact that many scientists are 
attempting to solve the pedagogic problem 
posed by Dr. Conant, and that many of 
them are not restricting themselves to the 
college student, but instead are trying to 
reach a much wider and more varied 
audience. 

Through an increasingly large number 
of books, lectures, and articles, some of the 
bolder ones among us are devoting time 
and energy to a task which is much more 
dificult than any purely scientific problem. 
I need mention only the outstanding books 
by the distinguished theoretical physicist, 
Dr. George Gamow, to point out that some 
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of the scientists are at least approaching a 
solution to part of the problem. 

I should like to point out here that I, and 
undoubtedly many others, could honestly 
employ the title of Dr. Conant’s book. Since 
my return from war work, I have given 
many talks on this subject to as varied 
groups as one can imagine, including large 
groups of high-school students, and almost 
from the beginning I employed the case- 
history method proposed by Dr. Conant. 
Although the explicit statement and recog- 
nition of the importance of this problem 
may have developed since August 1945, it 
is important to note that many scientists 
were forced to do something about it as a 
result of the war and in some cases, the 
need for preparing for war. It is reasonable 
to say that the year 1940 marks the begin- 
ning of an intensified attack on this prob- 
lem. 

My principal objection to the current 
trends in this field is the failure of those 
scientists who are alert enough to try to 
increase the understanding of science by 
the general public, to take advantage of 
the advice that our colleagues in the field 
of education can give them. I came by this 
point of view in an honest way and do not 
present it simply because many of you are 
professionally concerned with the field. I 
would like to sketch my introduction to the 
educator, against whom I had been warned 
from the very beginning by many of my 
most distinguished teachers. 

When a number of us were faced with 
the new and enormous task of recruiting 
and training a weather service for the Army 
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and Navy, we recognized that this was one 
problem that couldn’t be solved by setting 
up a differential equation and arriving at 
an exact solution. The successful carrying 
out of this project, which involved the 
careful selection and training of more than 
ten thousand men in thirty distinguished 
colleges and universities, involved literally 
every technique that is known to the edu- 
cator. Some of these, I admit, were strange 
and relatively distasteful to us. 

It is difficult, for example, to change our 
methods of giving examinations. I recall 
the problem of selling the idea of central- 
ized control of curriculum and examina- 
tions to men who were traditionally inde- 
pendent of such methods. The magnificent 
results of this program spoke for the im- 
portance of careful analysis and control of 
teaching methods, but it is doubtful that 
there has been much carryover to our 
peacetime practices. 

Those of us who were participants in 
this training program faced other peda- 
gogic problems. Not only did we have to 
make the facts of science clear to our stu- 
dents in concentrated courses, but we had 
to educate their future commanding off- 
cers. This phase of our wartime training 
program was in many cases much more 
difficult than the teaching of the students. 
Commanding officers with old ideas and 
not too much imagination attempted to 
dictate the content of the curriculum, and 
their training was a slow and painful proc- 
ess to which much thought was given. 

It turned out that this early experience 
of the war was an admirable preparation 
for a later job, that of going into the field 
for the purpose of analyzing the problems 
of training and combat, and of teaching 
the military personnel the way in which to 
implement the results of these analyses, and 
the way in which to adapt their techniques 
to the new weapons placed at their disposal 
by the scientists. 

My own experience in this phase of the 
war was intense and interesting. As Chief 


of the Operations Analysis Section of the 
Second Air Force, and later of other com- 
mands, it was possible for me to reach 
directly or indirectly into many areas of the 
activities of the Army Air Forces. It was in 
this assignment that I had for the first time 
in my life the opportunity of working 
closely with professional educators. This 
experience turned out to be one of the un- 
forgettable and most profitable experiences 
of my career. It would take an entire book 
to give the reader a complete story of the 
work of this part of my Section. There 
were fourteen men, either school superin- 
tendents or professors of education, under 
the leadership of Dean E. R. Collins of the 
School of Education at Ohio University. 
Dr. Collins was also Deputy Chief of the 
Section, the rest of which consisted of 
physicists, mathematicians, engineers, psy- 
chologists, a physiologist, and several uni- 
versity presidents as consultants. 

The problem that we faced was exactly 
the one which is posed by Dr. Conant. We 
were presented with the problem of train- 
ing more or less scientifically untrained 
men, officers, and some generals in the busi- 
ness of employing the B-29 and its complex 
technical equipment in war. The analysis 
of the technical and training problems in 
this program was participated in by scien- 
tists and educators alike, but it was in the 
presentation of the results of these analyses 
to the Commanding General, his staff, and 
to the enlisted man in the air and on the 
ground that our excellent colleagues from 
the departments of education showed us 
what could be done. For example: We 
quickly learned that the most successful 
studies of aircraft safety were relatively 
useless unless the complex psychological 
and technical problems of presentation 
were solved. That we did solve these prob- 
lems was shown in a number of ways. 

As difficult as it sometimes was to “sell” 
the professor of education to his scientific 
colleagues in the Section, it was more diff- 
cult to sell him to the commander of an 
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air base, particularly if the commander 
was already a veteran of many bitter com- 
bat experiences. My invariable experience 
was that the commander who was hardest 
to sell was also the one who objected most 
violently when we attempted to take his 
“professor of education” away from his base 
or command, Several of our most distin- 
guished wing commanders asked that their 
professors be sent out to the combat zone 
with them, and this was at a time when 
excess weight—particularly that of a 
civilian—was carefully scrutinized. 

It is clear to me from this experience 
that Dr. Conant and the rest of us who are 
taking seriously the problem of producing 
a better understanding of science cannot 
do this by ourselves. The problem, as Dr. 
Conant has put it, is a simple and difficult 
pedagogic problem. Its solution on the 
wide front of college, high-school, and 
adult training will require, it seems to me, 
techniques similar to those that we em- 
ployed in the Second and later in other air 
forces. It will require careful analysis and 
presentation by teams which, like my Sec- 
tion, include a cross-section of our edu- 
cational systems. I will not pursue this 
point at this time but will, instead, try to 
say something about the understanding of 
science. 

It is certainly unnecessary to spend much 
time in convincing the reader that it is im- 
portant to achieve a wider understanding 
of science in the United States. One has 
only to mention the fact that the applica- 
tions of science play so important a part 
in our daily lives that matters of public 
policy are profoundly influenced by highly 
technical scientific considerations. It is 
therefore important for the national wel- 
fare that those who vote and help shape 
public opinion, as well as those who emerge 
into positions of power and responsibility, 
have some understanding of science. 

Dr. Conant gives another reason for 
urging an improvement in the scientific 
education of the layman, and that is the 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Dr. Kaplan is a member of the Insti- 
tute of Geophysics, the University of 
California at Los Angeles. This article 
is based upon a paper which he read at 
a recent School Executives Conference. 
Dr. Lloyd N. Morrisett, professor of 
education at the University, and an as- 
sociate editor of THe CLEARING House, 
obtained the article for us. Dr. Kaplan, 
a professor of physics, resigned as chair- 
man of the Department of Physics of 
the University during the recent war to 
act as consultant to the Assistant Chief 
of Air Staff, in the meteorological train- 
ing of the Army Air Forces. At the end 
of the war he returned to his regular 
work at the University. 





need for clarification of popular thinking 
about the methods of science. This reason 
is introduced by calling attention to the 
belief on the part of many people that the 
social sciences rather than the physical or 
biological sciences hold the keys to the 
future. We are all familiar with discussions 
of to what extent the methods by which 
pure and applied science have achieved 
such remarkable results can be transferred 
to other areas. 

Dr. Conant presents the following ques- 
tions as ones on which learned and sincere 
men disagree: Is there such a thing as a 
scientific method of wide applicability in 
the solution of human problems? Is there 
any significant difference between research 
in basic science and in applied science? 
Are the social sciences (psychology, anthro- 
pology, sociology, political economy, eco- 
nomics, and history) really sciences? If not, 
can they become so? 

He then says that we need to lay the 
basis for a better discussion of the ways in 
which rational methods may be applied to 
the study and solution of human problems. 
Dr. Conant’s discussion of Karl Pearson's 
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analysis of the scientific method is well 
worth a careful reading, and this is part of 
the first chapter of his book. I shall point 
out only that he concentrates attention on 
two implications of Pearson’s exposition: 
First, that an exact and impartial analysis 
of facts is alone possible in the realm of 
science; second, that exposure to such disci- 
pline will produce a frame of mind that 
makes for impartial analysis in all matters. 

It is interesting to note that in Dr. 
Conant’s opinion one should not be sur- 
prised to find that about matters beyond 
their professional competence laboratory 
workers were a little less impartial and self- 
restrained than others were, though his 
own observation leads him to conclude that 
as human beings scientific investigators are 
Statistically distributed over the whole 
spectrum of human folly and wisdom, 
much as other men. 

It is tempting to pursue this important 
line of thought further, because it is so 
basic to the problems faced by all of us who 
teach. I will therefore quote verbatim from 
the introductory chapter of Dr. Conant’s 
book: 


Therefore, to put the scientist on a pedestal 
because he is an impartial inquirer is to misunder- 
stand the situation entirely. Rather, if we seek 
to spread more widely among the population the 
desire to seek the facts without prejudice, we should 
pick our modern examples from the non-scientific 
fields, We should examine and admire the conduct 
of the relatively few who in the midst of human 
affairs can courageously, honestly, and intelligently 
come to conclusions based on reason without re- 
gard for their own or other people's loyalties and 
interests, and having come to these conclusions, 
can state them fairly, stick by them, and act ac- 
cordingly. 

To say that all impartial and accurate analyses 
of facts are examples of the scientific method is to 
add confusion beyond measure to the problem of 
understanding science. To claim that the study of 
science is the best education for young men and 
women who aspire to become impartial analysts 
of human affairs is to put forward a very dubious 
educational hypothesis at best. Indeed, those who 
contend that the habits of thought and the point of 
view of the scientist as a scientist can be trans- 
ferred with advantage to other human activities 
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have hard work documenting their proposition, 
Only an occasional man will be found nowadays to 
claim that the so-called scientific method is ap. 
plicable to the solution of almost all the problems 
of daily life in the modern world. Yet some pro. 
ponents of this doctrine have at times gone even 
further and maintained that only by a widespread 
application of the scientific method to the prob. 
lems of society at every level can we hope for peace 
and sanity. Now, however, such extreme statements 
are less likely to be coupled with an insistence in 
the disciplinary value of the physical sciences. One 
is more likely to hear that what the layman needs 
is more education in the Social Sciences. 

With an idolatry of science I must confess I have 
very little sympathy. Yet a better understanding of 
natural science among laymen might not be with- 
out value in developing the attitude of which Karl 
Pearson spoke. Since scientific investigations pro- 
vide widespread and often dramatic examples of 
an effective way of handling problems, a greater 
knowledge of the genesis of scientific methods 
would probably reinforce certain habits of mind. 
Though the artificial restraints under which the 
experimentalist now operates unconsciously make 
cold-blooded factual analysis almost routine opera- 
tion, the demonstration day after day of the success 
of such methods is bound to have profound in- 
fluence on public opinion. If properly understood, 
the demonstration strengthens those rational ele- 
ments in our civic life which make for the ad- 
venturous yet orderly development of a free so- 
ciety. All of which is to say that a greater degree 
of understanding of science seems to me important 
for the welfare of the nation. But it is high time 
I proceeded to my task of suggesting how this may 
be achieved in fact. 


I believe that this is a good point for dis- 
cussion and closing, since Dr. Conant has 
told us at least by implication that my 
earlier point, in which I call for a unified 
attack on this problem, is a correct one. It 
is tempting to go on, as Conant does, and 
present some examples of the Tactics and 
Strategy of Science. It is interesting to point 
here with some pride to the fact that my 
approach and that presented in Conant’s 
book are exactly the same and that this 
is an approach that I’ve employed for 
nearly two years, probably as a result of my 
war-time associations. At least it is clear 
that I arrived at it without reference to my 
techniques of teaching in my classes in 
physics. Where Conant uses case histories 
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On UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE: AN URGENT PROBLEM 


based on the physics of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and on chemistry in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, I 
have used more modern examples. 
Needless to say, this remarkable and 
independent coincidence between our ap- 


* * 
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proaches makes me believe that we have 
made a good beginning. It is my strong 
conviction that we scientists need the help 
of the departments of education if we are 
to make real and rapid advances from this 
beginning. 


the TRADE «+ * 


Time and energy savers 
By TED GORDON 


PROTECT THEM-—AIl at one time, 
it's a help to take those maps, prints, pam- 
phlets, clippings, etc., which will get some 
rough treatment and much handling, es- 
pecially folding, and reinforce the weak 
spots with punched reinforcements, with 
masking tape, with library binding ma- 
terial, or with cellulose tape. 


MACHINE COVERS-—That ditto, 
mimeo, or typewriter cover need not be 
carelessly thrown aside when the machine 
is in use if you sew a loop to the cover and 
then hang it on a nail or screw nearby or on 
the machine stand. Or the cover can be 
kept from lying around by placing its edge 
under the back edge of the machine. 


HOW TO STUDY-—So many students 
(teachers, too?) have weak spots in their 
—— 

Epitor’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contribu- 
tions to roo words or fewer—the briefer the 
better. Original ideas are preferred; if an 
item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned, Address contributions to THE 
Ciearinc House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los An- 

geles, Cal. 


methods of study that a uniform bulletin 
of “Helpful Hints on Studying,” pupil- 
teacher-administrator made, used in all 
classes as the year begins (each teacher can 
add a section pertinent to his individual 
class) may be of great and enduring value. 
Many schools, of course, attempt to do this 
in a general way through homerooms, as- 
semblies, and sections in handbooks. 


BULLETIN BOARD—Need a _ home- 
made bulletin board? Try using some old 
linoleum, some plaster-board or building 
board, or even some burlap, back to back 
on a flattened-out carton. 


HANDY SANDY PAPER-—Several pieces 
of sandpaper of different grades are handy 
to keep in your desk. Use them to open 
tight caps on ink bottles, paste jars, paint 
containers; to clean clogged ink or paint off 
pen points; to shine up dull objects; to 
smooth rough spots. 


SENSIBLE SUPERVISION—Make a 
carbon copy of your classroom supervisory 
notes. Give the visited teacher the original. 
Keep the carbon yourself, The teacher who 
knows that he is going to be given a copy 
of the supervisor’s notes is then not thrown 
off balance by the thought, “I wonder what 
he is writing about my work.”—Dwight S. 
Davis, Leominster, Massachusetts. 











MEASURING ROD 
for Junior High Schools 


By 
CLARENCE E. HOWELL 


HE STANDARDS herewith proposed repre- 

sent a compilation derived from the 
practices and objectives most frequently 
approved by some representative in each of 
100 school systems scattered throughout the 
country. True, they are dependent upon 
one man’s interpretation of the returns, but 
the conclusions are at least based upon a 
wealth of factual evidence rather than 
upon mere idealistic theories. It seems that 
they should give a legitimate start toward 
the framing of tentative standards by 
which to judge junior high schools. 


48 TENTATIVE STANDARDS FOR A JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


1. A separate building for the junior 
high school—devoted to children of ap- 
proximately 12 to 15 years of age. 

2. Promotion to the junior high by age 
rather than by achievement. 

3. No elementary- or senior-high pupils 
in the same building with the junior high. 

4. A definite tapering off of elementary- 
school purposes and practices, and an in- 
creasing preparation for senior-high-school 
methods and activities, i.e., a smooth transi- 
tion from elementary to secondary educa- 
tion. 

5. A series of tests, group and individual, 
in the fundamentals—the results to be 
available at the time a pupil registers for 
the junior high—followed by special pro- 
grams for those who are deficient until the 
condition is remedied. No advanced or 
regular work in these subjects until mini- 
mum standards are achieved. 

6. Pupils who meet or exceed these test 


standards to be excused from further spe- 
cific study of the fundamentals. 

7. Gradual introduction of a system for 
increasing the number of pupil choices of 
curriculums and subjects as preparation for 
current senior-high-school practices. 

8. An organization providing for more 
and more specialization as the individual 
progresses. 

g. Representatives, including faculty 
members, from both elementary and junior 
high schools, to constitute a continuing 
committee for the articulation of the two 
school levels. The committee to meet at 
least twice each school year. 

10. The same, or an equivalent, plan for 
collaboration between junior and _ senior 
high schools, plus instructional facilities in 
the senior high for continuing any subjects 
started in the junior school but not com- 
pleted. 

11. A faculty committee, or its equiva- 
lent, to conduct continuous study of the 
changing interests, abilities, and aptitudes 
of pupils of the junior-high age. 

12. Methods for crediting pupils for 
work they already know, and assigning 
them to activities which fully utilize their 
abilities. 

13. A complete, thorough physical diag- 
nosis available at the time each pupil regis- 
ters for the junior high school. 

14. Remedial physical work for each 
pupil from the moment he enters until he 
leaves. 

15. A cumulative and continuing record 
of each pupil’s training and education to 
meet his particular interests and needs; 
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these records to be in duplicate for the 
homeroom teacher, or otherwise freely and 
easily accessible to those vitally interested 
in studying the child and advising him. 

16. An administrative organization of 
the school as a whole planned to help the 
pupil to find himself as an individual. 

17. The various subjects planned, organ- 
ized, and taught to take care of individual 
differences. 

18. All-school governmental activities in 
which pupils participate. 

19. Actual participation of the pupils on 
all levels in unselfish and intelligent self- 
government, with as little supervision as 
practicable. 

20. A system of homerooms, or their 
equivalent, for administrative, govern- 
mental, and integration purposes. 

21. Evidence that administrators, teach- 
ers, and pupils are all contributing to and 
sharing in the junior-high organization. 

22. Adequate facilities for shops, house- 
hold arts, fine arts, commercial, and other 
practical pre-vocational _training—with 
equipment and methods in step with cur- 
rent standards of practice. 

23. Guidance and achievement studies 
and activities which help pupils to make 
tentative choices of life objectives. 

24. Prompt promotion on an achieve- 
ment basis; refusal to permit pupils to 
study subjects for which they show no apti- 
tude; assignment of pupils to work in which 
they can succeed. 

25. Some plan of personal advisement de- 
signed to ascertain and reasonably satisfy 
the important inner and assured future 
needs of each pupil; conducted or super- 
vised by a trained advisor with enough 
assistants to guarantee careful attention to 
each pupil. 

26. A gradual introduction of the system 
of different teachers for each subject, in 
place of one teacher for all subjects. 

27. Promotion by subjects rather than by 
grades. 


28. Hospitalization or rehabilitation 


classes or their equivalent, small enough 
that the pupils may receive individual help 
in making up deficiencies as far as they are 
able, and may be returned to regular class 
work as soon as possible. 

29. Evidence of easy transfer between 
courses and subjects. 

30. Comprehensive employment and oc- 
cupational information to pupils. 

31. Special care for the retarded pupils, 
in classes small enough to assure individual 
attention, and with objectives set for each 
which are within his ability to attain. 

32. Practical training in emergency fire 
fighting, emergency policing, and emer- 
gency first aid. 

33. Information and study to indoctri- 
nate pupils in the values of democracy. 

34. Information and study to indoctri- 
nate pupils in the spirit of the United 
States Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

35. Evidence that the school as a whole 
has been organized and is being operated 
to function as a social unit, cutting across 
all artificial lines. 

36. Evidence that the classroom and 
homeroom teachers are using methods 
designed to develop social situations calling 
for pupil responses. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The “dangerous business” of at- 
tempting to develop definite standards 
for junior high schools is attempted in 
this article by Mr. Howell. Cooperating 
in the task were more than one hun- 
dred school systems throughout the na- 
tion. The forty-eight items in the scale 
represent “the best practices and 
thought” reported from those school 
systems. Mr. Howell is now a mathe- 
matics teacher in Central High School, 
Trenton, N.J., but his previous junior- 
high-school work included that of 
director of junior high schools in Tren- 
ton. 
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37. Evidence that pupil organizations are 
self-organized and self-governed, with a 
minimum of supervision. 

38. Some form of the socialized recita- 
tion, or its equivalent. 

39. Informative, exploratory, and try-out 
classes which will give the pupil some 
chance to get first-hand experience with 
various types of activities. 

40. Regularly scheduled visits to indus- 
tries, laboratories, businesses, professions, 
governmental agencies, etc., accomplished 
on school time and at school expense. 

41. Facilities for, and the use of, films, 
talks, the radio, commercial folders, and 
any other available means of getting occu- 
pational information before the pupils. 

42. Evidence that the non-commercial 
values of life—such things as the apprecia- 
tion of art, music, dramatics, religion, and 
literature—are receiving definite attention 
in the activities of the school. 

43. Some positive effort to study, acti- 
vate, and emphasize the rights of minori- 
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ties—political, religious, and racial—in the 
school and in life. 

44. Provision for enough work of the 
activity or laboratory type that the pupil 
may have abundant opportunity for self. 
evaluation by seeing the success or failure 
of his own efforts. 

45- Evidence that the school is putting 
the child first, not the school or the subject. 
Emphasis upon human relationships, and 
human values. 

46. Adequate play space, air space, etc., 
to assure opportunity for normal child 
activities. 

47. A classroom scheduling of subject 
matter and activities in conformity with 
the rules of health—for seating, lighting, 
ventilation, and variety. 

48. An environment conducive to the 
best interests of the child, such as freedom 
from traffic hazards, distracting noises, ob- 
noxious odors, and with lawns, garden 
spots, landscaping, to stimulate the pupils’ 
sense of beauty. 


Rules for Controversial Issues 


There are a number of rules [for handling con- 
troversial issues in the classroom] which, if in- 
structor, students, and citizens of the community 
follow, will work mightily to preserve the Bill of 
Rights in the classroom. 

1. The instructor should be properly prepared 
to guide a fair discussion. 

2. He should insist upon all students, regardless 
of point of view, backing their opinions with sound 
argument. 

8. He should have the right to express his own 
opinion—that is, to editorialize. But the class 
should always know when this goes on. 

Good journalism does not mix opinion with 
reporting insofar as it is humanly possible; but 
good journalism provides a place for editorial 
opinion—the editorial page. We all know where 
that is and accept it as good practice. An evil in 
some journalism, as in some teaching, is the subtle 
expression of judgments in reporting. 

4. The teacher should invite students to express 
themselves, and treat their opinions as he would 
have his own treated. 


5- He should assign reading materials that repre- 
sent as many points of view as possible. This calls 
for uncensored libraries and good librarians. 

6. The student should be taught fairness in 
reporting what has been said in class. He should 
learn that harmless statements given out of context 
may cause trouble. He should be taught the old- 
fashioned principle of telling the truth. 

7- Otherwise intelligent citizens sometimes 
attach too much importance to these out-of-context 
reports by students. If the matter reported is of 
sufficient consequence, the citizen or citizens should 
arrange a meeting with the administration of the 
school, the instructor involved, complaining stu- 
dents, and others who may be called in for the 
occasion. 

The meeting need not be bitter and unpleasant. 
Three important questions should be asked and 
answered: (1) Is the report accurate? (2) What was 
its context? (g) Was the teaching involved fair and 
proper?—RutH ADAMS, MyrTLe Ropcers, Avery F. 
Otney, and J. N. Smetser in The Phoenix 
(Phoenix, Ariz., Secondary Schools). 





A New Method That Breaks with Tradition: 


NON-DIRECTIVE 


By 
MARGARET ASTLEFORD 


HE WORD “COUNSELOR” is one which 
‘Lb likely to bring to mind a stereotype. 
At mere mention of the word, one visualizes 
a teacher, with a folder of tests, academic 
records, and character references in hand, 
telling a counselee his failings and how he 
should correct them. Recent counseling 
trends are changing the traditional picture. 
One in particular, known as the non-direc- 
tive method, makes a marked departure 
from well-established counseling procedures. 

Developed by Dr. Carl R. Rogers, now at 
the University of Chicago, the non-directive 
method is not widely accepted as yet, but it 
is gaining strong support among those who 
have tried it. Though not proved valid in 
all kinds of counseling, it has shown great 
usefulness in helping people with personal 
problems. 

Dr. George D. Lovell, associate professor 
of psychology at Grinnell College in Iowa, 
has used the technique favorably in his 
counseling work. In discussing the differ- 
ences between the non-directive and the 
traditional or directive method, Dr. Lovell 
says that the traditional directive approach 
is concerned with analyzing the problem 
and the student. It places the burden upon 
the counselor. When applying this method, 
the counselor employs case histories, psycho- 
logical tests, leading questions, and any 
other devices which will enable him to 
learn as much as possible about the coun- 
selee. He then endeavors to bring the 
counselee to a realization of his difficulty. 

“The trend in the directive field is toward 
a sharpening of the tools,” Dr. Lovell says. 


COUNSELING 


Counselors who advocate the directive 
method strive to make the tests and ques- 
tions more diagnostic and clearer cut. “They 
strive to be gentle and tactful so that the 
counselee is fully prepared to accept an 
informed interpretation of his difficulties.” 

The counselor who uses the directive 
method takes a great deal of responsibility. 
He must discover the subject’s concept of 
himself and must make his advice compat- 
ible with that self-image, for an individual 
will accept nothing unless it agrees with his 
self-concept. The process, therefore, must 
often involve either the building or the re- 
vision of a self-concept before the real 
counseling work can begin. 

“The non-directive technique,” on the 
other hand, “does not stress the traditional 
aspects of analysis or of case testing,” Dr. 
Lovell states. Based on the theory that the 
immediate situation reflects anything rele- 
vant in the subject's past history, it rejects 
the case history as unnecessary. The idea 
that anything important to the problem 
will be told by the counselee during the 
course of the interview stems from a basic 
principle that every individual has a drive 
toward growth and adjustment. Whatever 
problems the subject has are blocking the 
drive, but it is latently present nevertheless. 

Exponents of the non-directive method 
believe that maladjustments are not neces- 
sarily the result of ignorance. Whereas the 
directive-approach counselors seek by elab- 
orate means to provide the right answer 
to the subject’s problem, the non-directive 
counselors say that the subject in most in- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


As we gather from this article, tra- 
ditional counseling uses case histories, 
psychological testing, and many ques- 
tions “to learn as much as possible 
about the counselee.” Then the coun- 
selor tries to bring the subject to a 
realization of his difficulties. The new 
non-directive counseling method, on 
the contrary, is based upon the idea that 
“the subject in most instances already 
knows the answer” to his problem. 
There is no effort to learn as much as 
possible about the counselee, so the 
usual paraphernalia isn’t needed. The 
non-directive counselor simply tries to 
get at the core of the present problem 
and suggest ways in which the subject 
can work out his own problem. This 
article is based upon an interview with 
Dr. George D. Lovell, associate profes- 
sor of psychology at Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Ia., who explains the ad- 
vantages of the new simplified meth- 
od. Miss Astleford is a student in the 
College. 





stances knows the answer. His knowledge is 
merely ineffectual because of emotional 
blocks. Therefore, the non-directive method 
goes to the core of the problem by stressing 
reorganization of attitudes, feelings, and 
emotions so that the subject can work out 
his problems for himself. 

Instead of giving the subject the knowl- 
edge which he probably already has and 
telling him, in effect, that everything will 
be all right now, the non-directive method 
makes the counseling relation itself a cur- 
rent experience. The subject changes in his 
viewpoint toward himself during the time 
he talks with the counselor. If the non- 
directive counselor discovers that the sub- 
ject is lacking in information, he does, of 
course, help him to find it. 

In order to see the method clearly, one 


must understand the way in which the non. 
directive counselor works. He does not try 
to persuade or influence the person in any 
way. His attitude is completely sympathetic 
and understanding. He hears without ob- 
jection anything the subject wants to say, 
especially concerning his feelings. By 
neither agreeing nor disagreeing, he avoids 
creating a defensive attitude on the part of 
the subject. On the surface, he merely ac- 
cepts what the subject has to say. 

The most important part of his job is 
recognition and clarification of the feeling 
behind what is said. That feeling is the 
significant aspect, rather than what is said. 
Instead of interpreting, the counselor 
merely recognizes. He catches the feeling 
and helps the subject express it. The coun- 
selor never says anything beyond what the 
subject has already said, nor does he say 
“this means . . .” In other words, he puts 
his finger on the idea which the subject 
cannot quite clarify by himself. In this 
fashion, he enables the individual to gain 
insight into his own mental and emotional 
state, rather than make a decision and hand 
it down to him. Thus the subject makes 
his own decisions and is able to see things in 
their proper perspective. 

An excerpt from a case will serve as an 
illustration. Tom was a student who had 
ability but was doing poor work. He had 
responded to none of the usual warnings 
by teachers and school authorities. One 
interview progressed as follows: 


Tom: I guess it’s just no go. Everybody 
tells me I have to buck up and do the work, 
that I have a good—uh—what do ya call 
it? I.Q., I guess it is. But I never have found 
it, and I’m not about to look any further. 
I guess it’s up to you to find out what's 
wrong with me. 

Teacher: Tom, I wish I could do just 
that, but I’ve found that, when people come 
to see me, they often talk the thing over 
until they find what they can do for them- 
selves. I help them along, but they seem to 
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do the finding if they talk about it long 
enough. You seem to feel that, whatever 
your 1.Q. is, it isn’t doing you much good 
right now. (Notice how the teacher refused 
politely the responsibility for telling Tom 
how to solve his problem but, by recogniz- 
ing the feeling in his remark, laid the 
groundwork for him to go further.) 

Tom: That's just it. What good does any 
1.Q. do a fella if he can’t get his work done? 
Makes me feel like a heel, having all that 
1.Q. and not having anything to show for 
it. I get so mad at myself I just boil inside, 
and then I sure can’t study. And then 
Mom wants to know what's the matter! 
Then I really feel low. 

Teacher: You feel that you are letting 
yourself and your mother down at times 
like that. (Note that the teacher caught the 
feeling of what Tom said and made it clear 
to him.) 

Tom: That’s really right. I guess I’m just 
no good, but it doesn’t do any good to go 
around moping about that, so I just pretend 
like I don’t give a hang about grades and 
school work. Maybe I'm just lazy. 

Teacher: You feel pretty blue about your- 
self sometimes, don’t you? 

Tom: Yeah, I guess I do. Maybe I don’t 
like myself very well. 


“ 
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In this brief excerpt we can see that the 
teacher neither reassured Tom that he had 
the high I.Q. nor tried to persuade him that 
things were not as bad as they looked. By 
accepting how he felt and helping him to 
clarify these feelings, he enabled Tom to 
express himself. Later in the counseling 
process the boy began to express positive 
qualities which he found in himself, and 
he began to build on these. Essentially what 
he did was to change his concept of himself 
from one of failure to one with possibilities 
for success, which he made definite plans to 
utilize. 

The counselor, we see, interprets as little 
as possible. The more the subject can grasp 
the idea by himself, the better the counseling 
is. Non-directive counseling, in its accept- 
ant, permissive way, enables the counselee 
to follow without distraction any train of 
thought having a bearing upon the prob- 
lem. By giving the subject an opportunity 
to air his repressed feelings and fears, the 
method frees him from their weight and 
enables him to develop a constructive atti- 
tude toward them. The advance from the 
counselor with the bundle of data and the 
instructive attitude to the non-directive 
method is a long step forward in counseling 
procedure. 


“IN MY OPINION .. .” 


This department will appear from time to time. 
Readers are welcome to express their opinions pro 
or con on anything that appears in THe CLEARING 
House, or to comment on current problems. Ep. 


Point 


To the Editor: 

Keep the “gripe” articles out of THE CLEARING 
House. If one teacher in every 1,000 wants to 
“gripe” let him hire a hall. 

Robert V. Cresswell, Prin, 
Overbrook School 
Pittsburgh 10, Pa 


Counterpoint 


To the Editor: 
Teachers must have felt that there was good 
reason for my statements in “You Can't Win! Devil, 


Deep Blue Sea—and Teacher” (THE CLEARING 
House, November 1947). Even teachers whom I 
have never met were kind enough to write to me. 
My articles in praise of teaching have not attracted 
a similar response! 
Emma Reinhardt, Head 
Department of Education 
State Teachers College 
Charleston, Il. 





DRAMATIZE 


SOUR 


MARY LANE 


All the world’s a stage 
And all its men and women merely players . . . 


OW, SHAKESPEARE wasn’t soliloquizing 
N about English teachers SPECIFICALLY 
when he made that sage observation. But 
well he might have been! We English 
teachers are players first, last, and always, 
if we only knew it, and the classroom, not the 
world, is our stage. 

Dramatize your teaching! It pays two to 
one, as the advertisers say. Indeed, to para- 
phrase the great dramatist, the play’s the 
thing werein you'll catch the interest of 
your class when all the prosaic methods in 
the world fail. 

And you don’t need the dramatic insight 
of Katharine Cornell or Maurice Evans to 
see countless opportunities every day for 
plain and fancy histrionics in the classroom. 
Simply don your sock and buskin and put 
on an act! 

A little make-believe keeps the class on 
tip-toe in that matter of leisure reading, 
for example. Instead of dry-as-dust book 
reports (may their tribe decrease), why not 
have an “auction sale’’? Simply set the stage. 
The class will gladly put on the show. 

Several days before the big event someone 
will volunteer to make a sign for the door: 
THIS WAY TO YE OLD BOOK AUCTION, Needless 
to say, everybody will be intrigued. Your 
pupils will make slogans and print the best 
ones in colored chalk on the blackboards, 
such as: “Read the best and forget the rest,” 
“Books are friends that never betray us,” 
“A book in the hand is worth two on the 
shelf.” Furthermore, the students will 
thumbtack colorful bookjackets around the 
room to make it look like a bookstore. 

And on the appointed day a student 


It even works 
with grammar 


TEACHING! 


“barker” will call the “auctioneers” to the 
“block” to “sell” the class on the idea of 
reading the books of their selection. After 
everybody has made his stump speech, mon- 
itors will gather the class “sales sheets” and 
count the “best sellers,” to be played up in 
the next issue of the school paper. This 
idea has endless possibilities, especially in 
a section where tobacco auctions are annual 
events. And how boys and girls love the 
razzle dazzle! 

When the time comes for a thriller like 
Julius Caesar or Macbeth, you can put on 
a show, sure enough. Arouse the curiosity of 
the class a week or so beforehand with some 
advance advertising. Your pupils will take 
keen pleasure in naming their “theater” for 
the coming attraction. The best name 
chosen will be mounted on a streamer over 
the door. Underneath that your publicity 
committee will tack a poster featuring pre- 
view ballyhoo, like “coming soon,” or “now 
playing, Shakespeare’s Macbeth.” Realistic- 
ally illustrated with snapshots of pupils 
chosen for the initial cast, the poster is the 
center of attention. As the play progresses 
in its classroom dramatization, new posters 
are displayed. 

Artists in your room—and there are al- 
ways far more than you dream—need only 
a word to get busy on blackboard murals in 
colored chalk to illustrate plays, novels, 
poems, anything. (And, mind you, they will 
suggest staying after school to draw!) Soon 
Lady Macbeth, washing hands that will 
“ne’er come clean,” or gorgeous velvet-clad 
figures from the Eighteenth Century of She 
Stoops to Conquer, will be gazing haughtily 
down upon the streamlined boys and girls 
who created them. In such a dramatic at- 
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DRAMATIZE Your TEACHING! 


mosphere it isn’t too hard for the old 
masterpieces to come alive—especially if 
you have a good recording to bolster your 
efforts. 

Dramatize your written composition! A 
little well chosen fanfare here will whet the 
imaginations of your sluggish charges. For 
instance, at the beginning of a new semester 
why not write a chatty letter introducing 
yourself to the class, and pass it around? It’s 
a human way to assign an autobiography, 
too. The gratifying results you get will pay 
you for that flourish. And the day you as- 
sign written anecdotes, why not read your 
pupils one you've written for publication? 
(It always delights a class if a teacher takes 
one of his own assignments occasionally.) 

Of course, you'll ask at the psychological 
moment, “Now, how would you like to sell 
a story?” Then pass out Reader's Digests, 
Coronets, and other magazines featuring 
anecdotes with cash prizes. By the time the 
pupils have perused these they are ready 
to set to work with alacrity on their expe- 
riences. Later, when they see some of their 
anecdotes on the “Little-Stories-of-a-Big- 
City” page of the Atlanta Journal, with 
dollar checks forthcoming, their joy knows 
no bounds, 

And have you ever let your pupils collect 
pictures from magazines and write imagi- 
nary stories about them? Invariably they 
will select humorous pictures of characters 
their own age. The class might even present 
the librarian with an “illustrated” book of 
the best themes. 

Dramatize your teaching of _letter- 
writing! Let your class order their Christ- 
mas gifts from Sears-Roebuck catalogs one 
day before the holidays begin, or borrow 
book catalogs from the librarian and let 
your pupils write their suggestions for new 
books. The boys will clamor for the athletic 
catalogs you've begged from the coach. 
(Disciplinary problems rarely exist in a 
room where everybody's head is buried in a 
“wishbook.”’) 

Maybe your class already knows the thrill 
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of writing to the authors of favorite books. 
Learning to enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelopes is incidental to the fun the pupils 
get from exchanging letters with flesh-and- 
blood writers like John R. Tunis, Helen 
McInnis, and Walter Edmonds. And, of 
course, an experience like this is another 
happy solution to the book-report head- 
ache. 

A dramatic approach is like a shot in the 
arm to the teaching of grammar. For ex- 
ample, words, words, words can be fascinat- 
ing all decked out in “new costumes.” Have 
you ever called the verbals “Siamese twins’? 
You can illustrate easily at the blackboard. 
Why not bring smiles to your class by call- 
ing subjects and verbs that agree “happy 
married couples,” and those that don’t 
“divorced”? Dependent clauses and phrases 
can be called “football teams’ that work 
together as one man. Such nomenclature 
appeals even to dignified seniors, so let 
them play the game. 

You can dramatize school and leisure- 
time activities by using them constantly as 
a source of material for your teaching of 
usage. Boys and girls naturally relish 
tracking down appositives in a racy account 
of last night’s basketball game far more 
than they do in an essay on the Statue of 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Although Miss Lane tells in this 
article about some of her methods of 
dramatizing various kinds of English 
work, teachers of all subjects should be 
interested in reading about her tech- 
nique, which is adaptable to all class- 
room teaching. If your students are list- 
less, dull-eyed, and droopy, stick them 
with a pin. What—you've longed to 
but it’s illegal? Not with the kind of 
pin Miss Lane is talking about—it’s 
quite legitimate. She is head of the 
English department of Waycross, Ga., 
Senior High School. 
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Liberty. And they see grammar with its 
working clothes on, too. 

Dramatize your vocabulary building! De- 
light your class with a “boners” quiz. It’s 
easy to make one from a Pocket Book of 
Boners, keyed to the level of your class. 
You're killing two birds with one shot, you 
know, when you can tickle your pupils’ 
funny bones and increase their stock of 
words at the same time. It’s worth your 
trouble when you see that boy with the lack- 
luster eyes double up with laughter. While 
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he chuckles he forgets that word study is 
hard work. 

Whether you are wrestling with verbs 
or verse, pronouns or paragraphs, biogra- 
phies or ballads, dramatize your English 
teaching! It’s true that few of us classroom 
thespians will ever see our names in box. 
car letters over Broadway. But what do we 
care? So long as we can put a sparkle in 
Mary’s and Johnny's eyes, we're satisfied. In 
a world where each man plays a part, ours 
is bound to be a glad one! 


’ FINDINGS Bc Ripe 


Ep.D. DEGREE: In 1930, only 6 institutions of 
higher learning granted the Doctor of Education 
degree. In 1945, the degree was offered by 31 insti- 
tutions (about 65% of all institutions offering any 
kind of doctor's degree). So state William O. Stanley 
and Lindley J. Stiles in School and Society. In the 
27 institutions that offer both the Doctor of 
Philosophy in Education and the Doctor of Edu- 
cation degrees, “at least 50%" of the candidates 
chose the latter. A hot issue at present is whether 
the graduate school or the college of education 
should have control of the Ed.D. degree. The formal 
or legal control now rests with the graduate school 
in 19 institutions and with the college of education 
in 12. But “the situation with respect to de facto 
control is reversed: actual control of the Ed.D. de- 
gree is exercised by the college of education in 
24 institutions, and by the graduate school in only 7. 
This precarious state of affairs leads to some con- 
fusion—or, as Stanley and Stiles say, it doesn’t allow 
“reasonable security in working relationships.” 


REVENUE: The per cent of public-school 
revenue contributed by the 48 state governments to 
their school systems has increased steadily since 
ig20—from an average in that year of 17% to an 
average of 33% in 1944. But the per cent varied 
widely in the different states, according to U. S. 
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Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of 
the study. 


Office of Education figures tabulated in Phi Delta 
Kappan. lowa schools received only 3% of their 
revenue from the state in 1944, while Delaware 
schools got 88% of their funds from the state. In 
other states the per cent varied between these two 
extremes. 


TEACHING: What effect does teaching have on 
the personalities of teachers? Most teachers feel that 
whatever personality changes they have undergone 
as a result of their work are preponderantly bene- 
ficial, according to a study of 110 experienced 
teachers reported by George W. Hartman in Phi 
Delta Kappan. But the teachers were aware of 
definite “character hazzards” that tend to increase 
with time in service. Roughly one-third of the 
teachers had had one-half to 3 years of experience; 
one-third, 4 to 7 years; and one-third, 8 or more 
years. From 50% to 84% of the teachers felt that 
teaching had made them more: cheerful or opti- 
mistic; helpful, generous, or kindly; patient and 
tolerant; democratically inclined; enthusiastic or 
inspired; etc. But on the other hand from 13% to 
28% felt that teaching had made them more: tense, 
nervous, or anxious; sour, embittered, or cynical 
about people; ill-tempered or irritable; overbearing 
or bossy; etc. A breakdown of replies according to 
the teachers’ years of experience indicates that as 
time passes teachers become more aware of per- 
sonality losses. Teachers in the group with the most 
years of experience showed a rather large increase 
in such traits as the following: jealous or envious; 
frustrated or “unhappy”; selfish or self-centered; 
dependent, submissive, or hampered by an “in- 
ferior” feeling. But while many “bad” traits seemed 
to increase with years of experience, it’s comforting 
to know that the “good” traits mostly held their own 
or even showed an increase. 





THE SECRET I.Q. 


Let’s Put Our Cards on the Table 


By 
WILL HAYES 


LONG ABOUT THE middle of September, 
feverish activity takes place in school- 
rooms throughout our land. It’s testing 
time! For one or two days pupils labor over 
all sorts of tests which, when scored, are 
supposed to reveal their academic progress, 
their intelligence quotients, if any, and al- 
most everything except the shape of their 
insteps. 

A short time later, after triplicate copies 
have been sent to (a) the principal's office, 
(b) the guidance department, and (c) the 
central administrative office, the test results 
are filed, to be brought forth later as sta- 
tistical proof that pupils in Punchy Hollow 
High are .oo1 per cent better than the na- 
tional norm. Occasionally too, some faculty 
member, wandering about in the shadows 
of a master’s degree, finds a wealth of ma- 
terial hiding between first and third quar- 
tiles which, when properly assembled, en- 
ables him to receive this coveted award. 

I've been somewhat concerned about the 
uses made of such tests—particularly those 
which are said to indicate the amount of 
intelligence of one and all. I am told on 
good authority that these results enable a 
teacher better to meet individual needs. 
This is apparent as soon as you observe a 
class of forty pupils (just tested) using the 
same workbook. However, my concern has 
thus far gone for naught. Intelligence tests, 
come Hutchins or Dewey, will be given, so 
I might just as well direct my energies to 
more fruitful matters. I'd like to ask, there- 
fore, why parents are not told the results 
of these tests? 

The first time I asked that question there 
were murmurs, sotto voce, that I probably 


never took a course in professional ethics 
in my life. On the second occasion when 
the matter came up I was gently but firmly 
reminded that parents didn’t understand 
these things and that I shouldn't start a row 
which could very well split the PTA unit 
wide open. So not until this moment, when 
I enjoy the status of teacher, parent, and 
loyal PTA member, dare I again bring up 
this top-secret matter. 

I should like to know why parents who 
are, in theory at least, the ones most con- 
cerned about their offspring, never get into 
the inner circle where such things as in- 
telligence quotients are discussed. I've 
heard it said that one reason is because the 
results of tests are not always valid. The 
assumption is that sometimes they are, and 
by some trick of fate, only the teacher knows 
when. Either tests are valid or they're not. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

According to Mr. Hayes, teachers are 
hoarders. We gather in the students’ 
1.Q.’s each year, file them away, and 
seldom make any valid use of them. If 
so, that is a strange sort of business. 
We hope that no principal ever sneaks 
to the office at night to count the I.Q.’s, 
gloat over them, put them back in 
hiding, and then steal secretively away. 
Anyhow, Mr. Hayes wants to suggest 
one use that can be made of the I.Q.’s— 
reveal them to the parents. He is as- 
sociate professor of education at the 
University of California, at Santa Bar- 
bara. 
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If they're not let’s throw them out. If 
they are, then it seems only reasonable that 
parents would benefit from knowing 
whether the child they produced can qual- 
ify as a trench digger or a teacher, whether 
he’s an academic bull or bear. 

A second reason advanced is that par- 
ents would not know the meaning of the 
scores. Teachers, on the other hand, do. 
Ask any teacher—and in less than a week- 
end he can give you a pretty clear ex- 
planation of just what an I.Q. score rep- 
resents. I wonder what would happen if 
reasoning of this type were followed by 
dentists and doctors? Is it sound to let 
Johnny's teeth fall out because it wouldn't 
do to tell his parents that his teeth weren't 
as good as Billy's? Should the information 
that Bobby's eyesight was failing also be 
hidden in the files? Parents perhaps don’t 
know the physiology of the tooth or the 
eye, but despite this they somehow manage 
to know what to do about the findings of 
such examinations. Isn’t it equally likely 
that sans a course in educational measure- 
ments they could understand that their lik- 
able delinquent probably wouldn’t succeed 
at college if such were the findings? I have 
sufficient faith in parents as a breed to think 
them capable of considerably more under- 
standing than has thus far been credited 
to them. 

Another pseudo-justification for keeping 
test results under wraps is that an I1.Q. is 
not too important in the overall picture of 
a child’s possibilities anyway. This of course 


I wish I had known in my first year of teaching 
that in stimulating one student’s consciousness, I 
had that moment justified twenty-two years of 
existence. 

I wish I had known that there is no hurry to 
education. Nature isn’t hurried. 





I Wish I Had Known... 


By LOUISE ANDERSON 
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is a monumental point. We'll give it one 
sentence: If the I.Q. is important enough 
as one measure of ability to be seen by the 
teacher, it is of equal importance to the 
parent. In other words, parents should 
know the I.Q. for every reason the teacher 
knows it. 

A perennial reason which has more 
length, if no more substance than the fore. 
going one, is that parents, even if told an 
1.Q., would not be able to act intelligently 
about it. Again a medical analogy. Johnny's 
sick. The doctor informs his mother that 
he has pneumonia. Does she automatically 
know what to do? Of course not. But she 
is quite willing to listen to suggestions 
which the doctor is able to offer because 
of his specialized training. Again, despite 
some experiences with parents who 
wouldn't understand an I.Q. if one were 
thrown at them, the vast majority want to 
and should be able to learn of all the facts 
which concern the child. Withholding of 
such information cannot be justified on the 
ground that a few would misunderstand it. 

In order to be successful in guidance, 
the home and school must have the same 
objective. If that objective is a_ better 
equipped, more aware child, then perhaps 
both institutions ought to take the aces 
out of their boot-tops. Realism about a 
child’s weaknesses or points of strength 
ought to go a long way in enabling both 
home and school to do whatever job they're 
doing better. 

At least, that’s how I feel. 






I wish I had known that inexorable firmness need 
not be related to emotional unpleasantness. 

I wish I had known that much, oh, so much 
advice can be given by bantering, by good-natured 
mockery—advice easy to take, involving no tension 
or resentment. 
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Our Curriculums Neglect 
GIRLS’ NEEDS 


By 
PEARL V. LOWERY 


HERE EXISTS TODAY a great gap in our 
) peat program for girls. The 
source of confusion concerns the pattern of 
living for which we aim to train young 
women and the actual life experiences they 
will have. If we take into account the 
changing roles of women in modern so- 
ciety, we cannot help but recognize the 
current great need for rethinking and re- 
evaluating our educational programs in the 
light of the vital distinctions between the 
sexes. 

There are 25 per cent more women than 
men among the living high-school grad- 
uates in our country today. Yet, we con- 
tinue to stress the type of education con- 
sidered suitable for the minority group. 
Women are dissatisfied with what their 
education has done for them and, recogniz- 
ing their relative prestige, are beginning to 
find fault with the present curriculum of 
our schools. 

Former generations neglected girls’ in- 
tellectual capacities. The Civil War de- 
stroyed most prejudice against education 
for women, but today we are ignoring the 
girls’ emotional needs. A girl is allowed to 
learn for herself how to find satisfactory 
outlets for her dual role in life. She strug- 
gles alone to find the path of society’s limi- 
tation and her own biological function. 
The facts of woman’s economic life history 
complicate the problem of her education, 
but this is no excuse for ignoring the matter 
or falsely assuming that the economic life 
of women is identical with that of men. 
The problem becomes even more complex 
a we recognize changed conditions in eco- 
nomic patterns, in social and political insti- 


tutions, and even in our immediate present- 
day cultural mores. 

That the future life of a high-school girl 
will normally include several distinct 
phases, stages, or cycles should be a part of 
the common knowledge and understanding 
of everyone connected with the teaching of 
young women. Education for girls needs to 
be concerned with the interests, responsi- 
bilities, and purposes of women, and must 
not be confused with the so-called general 
education. Most women agree that married 
women are better fitted to counsel high- 
school girls. A girl’s basic needs are differ- 
ent from those of high-school youths and 
her ability and interests are therefore dif- 
ferent from those of a young man. The 
cooking classes and sewing classes are but 
feeble attempts to meet these surging needs. 
We must find and create opportunities for 
further work at these levels of education. 
Physical as well as emotional characteristics 
are inherent in a girl’s nature. When the 
full development of her powers is denied 
by the school, society, or her own inhibi- 
tions, the race suffers. 

Admission to more and more occupations 
and professions has made women increas- 
ingly independent economically but has 
also made it more difficult for them to per- 
form their functions as homemakers. To- 
day, economic responsibility falls on the 
shoulders of women of all ages and in all 
marital-status groups. Never has time and 
energy seemed more precious to the human 
race. Most girls still look forward to bear- 
ing and raising children even while plan- 
ning for special training or for careers. The 
question today is not which girls will work 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Mrs. Lowery is an active club-woman 
as well as a teacher, and she reports 
that “women are dissatisfied with what 
their education has done for them.” 
She believes that our high-school cur- 
riculums have been developed pri- 
marily to serve the needs of boys, and 
that they fail to give girls a proper 
education for the two important phases 
of a modern woman’s life. Mrs. Lowery 
teaches in the secondary schools of 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 





but when will they work. From time of 
leaving school until marriage, practically 
all girls work for pay or profit. 

If a girl enters matrimony direct from 
school or after a period of work experience 
she is baffled by the many unfamiliar house- 
hold routines. At the same time she too 
often lacks the basic understanding of essen- 
tial human relationships within the home. 
Her education and training have omitted 
vital facts as to what is expected of her as 
a wife and mother. There are no rules for 
her to recall and so she must risk solving 
her most vital life-problems by perplexed 
guesswork. 

At the time of marriage or soon there- 
after, most girls leave the labor market and 
practically all women quit business after 
the birth of a child. Some married women 
never go back to work outside the home, 
but many after long or short periods of 
time return to business because of widow- 
hood or divorce or economic necessity. Con- 
tinuous gainful employment is not the gen- 
eral rule for women, as for men. Most 
women enter the labor market, withdraw, 
and later seek to re-enter business. This 
discontinuous employment is one of the 
major problems of woman’s evolution. 
When girls have received technical or pro- 
fessional training they usually continue to 
work after marriage. The advent of chil- 


dren means suspension of their business 
growth. When the children are grown these 
same business women find it difficult to 
re-enter the business world, despite the 
special training they have received. 

Childbearing and homemaking are vita] 
social functions, but we have come to ex. 
pect more of a woman in society today. It is 
a woman’s natural function to bear chil- 
dren, but this is only one phase of her life 
and unfortunately does not prepare her for 
the next cycle. Discontinuity in the labor 
market is inevitable for women, but with 
planned education during adolescence, the 
adjustments could be made with much less 
strain and waste. 

High schools might well consider means 
to help a girl solve the problem of how she 
might satisfactorily combine her need or 
desire for a vocation in the business world 
with the role of wife and mother. If young 
mothers had the understanding that their 
present intensive job of caring for the in- 
fant would not last, they would approach 
the “‘forty-cycle” with a greater readiness to 
use their experience and talents creatively 
outside the home. 

From the point of view of our whole civili- 
zation, the issue is the problem of the best 
type of education for girls. Opportunities for 
general education are shared by boys and 
girls up to the college level, where women 
students are fewer than men. Colleges have 
not yet satisfactorily developed programs to 
meet this situation, where judgments of 
value far outweigh technical questions. 

Shall high schools prepare girls less ade- 
quately than boys for earning a living, or 
shall girls be trained for jobs that will oc 
cupy most of them for the greater part of 
their lives? An educational program for 
women is needed which will allow dif- 
ferentiation within a broad framework- 
which may be the same for boys and girls- 
but will not forget to stress greater develop- 
ment of the fields in which women are 
especially interested. At present educational 
programs make no allowance for discon- 
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tinuity of work or the road back to work 
for profit, although such work might be 
aided by the adult-education programs of 
our day. It seems socially unsound to ex- 

t trained women to exclude marriage 
and motherhood, but it is equally unsound 
to allow their specialized training to be- 
come so rusty that it will not serve them 
when needed. 
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An ever-increasing number of married 
women are finding it necessary to work 
outside the home. Women need education 
for paid employment and women need edu- 
cation for homemaking and childrearing. 
Our high schools must not evade either 
phase of the girl’s preparation for life, or 
society as well as the individual will pay 
the costs. 


Alert: Food and Conservation! 


It is essential for humanity's survival that we all 

become alive to the subject of Conservation in its 
relation to Food. The largest physical misery in the 
world today results from lack of food. Though food 
shortage was aggravated by the war, it is not due 
alone to the war. Soil has long been misused all over 
the earth. The war only made a bad situation 
worse... . 
India and China wrecked their soil long ago. 
Erosion, or waste of good soil, runs riot all over South 
and Central America. In Guatemala, our near neigh- 
bor, a population of two million is heading toward 
starvation. In large parts of Mexico the land is in 
frightful condition. In the United States, where some 
of the best work is being done, we are literally “los- 
ing ground” every year. 

Most people hardly know the language of conserva- 
tion. It is essential that everyone not only learn it 
but also acknowledge that its needs command the 
same urgent attention as that given hospitals, medi- 
cal care, and the ordinary rules of hygiene. 

The subject seems to be a complicated one, and 
conservationists themselves have sometimes followed 
small pickings instead of concentrating on the whole 
matter. It is good to save wild turkeys and whooping 
cranes from extinction, and to hold our last herds 
of buffalo. Yet if the rounded balance of nature, 
with its essential relationships of water, soil, tree, 
bird, snake, insect, and mammal, is viewed intelli- 
gently in the light of man’s need for substance, the 
minor parts will be taken care of in the solution of 
the whole. Each bird will be as necessary to its 
habitat as are sidewalks, traffic cops, street lamps, 
reservoirs, and shops, to cities. 

People can understand how interrelationships 
complete nature's balance to provide our food sup- 
ply, as walls and windows and furniture complete 
our homes. In this way, the subject becomes simple 
for comprehension. Healthy soil in healthy sur- 


roundings will feed the world in a way that is simply 
impossible under adverse conditions, and all natural 
surroundings will receive their share of attention. 

This knowledge can be spread by a new education. 
We need a Foundation for Conservation to send ex- 
perts everywhere to study conditions and din the 
truth into people's ears. We need newsreels showing 
what this Foundation is doing. We need to have 
every child as alive to the subject as he already is to 
airplanes. We need novels and movies with plots 
based on Conservation, as they often are now on 
other branches of science. What can equal the drama 
of hunger? We need plays written about it like Sid- 
ney Howard's Yellow Jack, the story of yellow fever. 
We need slogans, comics, posters, competitions. We 
need prizes for children in international contests. We 
need to have soil conservation mentioned in every 
reference to the world’s food. Throughout history, 
civilizations have risen and fallen on the condition 
of their food supplies. 

In this way, the world will know that not one par- 
ticle of soil must be wasted; that all wildlife is re- 
lated to the whole process of nature's growth and 
generosity; that the precious soil must be preciously 
kept. Shallow plowing and disking will then replace 
deep plowing, and the rubble that plants need will 
not be buried but kept near the surface where it 
can help the soil to hold its moisture. Strip-cropping 
and contour plowing will become second nature to 
us, like lubricating our automobiles and building 
good roads. 

The subject is not so complicated when taken this 
way. 

Only by doing these things can we come into our 
rightful heritage of the soil. If we do not, famine 
and misery will stalk us all. There can never be a 
peaceful world till hunger is vanquished.—Grace E. 
Barstow Murpny in School Science and Mathe- 
matics. 





Let’s Take the High Schools Out of 
MOTHBALLS 


By 
GEORGIA B. HOWE 


HEN WE WANT to protect our valuable 

woolens and furs, we often sequester 
them in some dark recess and surround 
them with a repellent that discourages cer- 
tain live agents which might do them harm. 
This is, in a sense, what we have done in 
the case of our high-school curriculum. The 
dark recess is the isolation of the school 
from the stream of life and the repellent 
is the force of tradition. In the case of the 
school the live agents are the exigencies of 
life that, if allowed to impinge upon this 
cherished program, might really be con- 
structive instead of destructive. 

In any case, there may be danger in al- 
lowing the high-school program to remain 
in mothballs much longer. Sometimes, when 
we take our prized possessions out of se- 
questration, we find that the coat is no 
longer of a style suited to our needs and 
that the fur scarf is hopelessly outmoded. 

Suppose we bring this high school of ours 
out into the open and subject it to the sun- 
light of thoughtful and understanding criti- 
cism. We shall find that already it is badly 
in need of serious alteration. It may have 
been quite usable at one time but it has 
lost something through the years. That 
something is reality. Educational literature 
is filled with evidence that this need for 
reality is recognized by the leaders in the 
field, but little has been done to substitute 
such reality for the time-honored dead wood 
of the traditional program. 

It would seem that any thinking person 
would agree that education for life is best 
served by living, by doing, under direction, 
those things which have to be done in any 
case. Let us consider some of the ways in 


which the application of this concept would 
affect schools. 

In the first place, classrooms would not 
look as they do now. Students would not 
sit in serried ranks, all facing the teacher. 
Such an arrangement is suited solely to the 
lecture or question-and-answer method of 
old. Instead, we should have tables, chairs, 
bookshelves, work spaces—a situation suited 
to discussion, group activities, friendly in- 
tercourse, and informality. In such a room 
students could pursue their interests as any 
group of persons would do and, in so doing, 
learn the techniques of working with others 
in a free and stimulating manner. In such 
a setting the rudiments of democratic pro- 
cedures and the give-and-take of ordinary 
human intercourse are learned at first hand 
through experience. 

In these classrooms pupil interest would 
be the first requisite for activities, not the 
only requisite, to be sure, but certainly the 
most essential one. Information would be 
sought, not as an assignment, but as a neces- 
sary part in the furtherance of some ac- 
tivity which has awakened the interest of 
the group. Certain subject matter fields 
would take their natural place, not solely 
as subjects pursued for themselves but as 
the servant of other activities. In the activi- 
ties of real life, language is the servant of 
human intercourse in the exchange of ideas. 
Mathematics is a means to an end. 

Students would learn to speak well be- 
cause they would want to make their ideas 
felt. They would learn to write well because 
they would be writing to some purpose. We 
have seen students who, from being timid 
young things, afraid to stand and “recite,” 
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develop into admirable public speakers be- 
cause the activities which developed them 
were real and this very reality took away 
the shyness born of the artificiality of the 
situation. 

One evening an attractive young high- 
school student stepped down from the plat- 
form where she had just finished addressing 
with acclaim a community audience of some 
five thousand people. She was met by an 
astonished former teacher who said, “Are 
you the Jean Young whom I had in English 
year before last? You failed that term be- 
cause you were too timid to recite.” 

That girl had later attended a school 
which developed students through live par- 
ticipation in activities that were real to 
young people. To this former teacher it 
looked like a miracle, but it was simply 
an example of what can be done when 
education takes on the vitality of living 
situations. 

Students would participate in every 
phase of the school program and this par- 
ticipation would be real, not the sort of 
“false front” that many student-activity pro- 
grams are, in point of fact. Students would 
be allowed to plan and to manage wher- 
ever it is at all possible. They would be 
allowed to profit by mistakes and to manage 
affairs on their own level. Such practices 
as the screening of candidates for office and 
the domination of student councils and 
school clubs by faculty advisers rob these 
activities of reality and of value. 

We once heard a principal of a high 
school say, “No student should be forced 
into temptation by being allowed to handle 
school funds. This is the responsibility of 
teachers.” Yet, some fine night these same 
young people who have been so carefully 
shielded from reality will be handed a 
diploma and the next morning will be 
expected to handle money, make decisions, 
and do all the things required of tried 
adults. 


In certain fields it would seem that the 
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schools, in their endeavor to force logic and 
system into every phase of the program, 
have gone to most unnatural lengths. It 
takes real effort to rob homemaking edu- 
cation, shop classes, art, and music of their 
reality and likeness to life, yet they have 
been so robbed. 

Clothing has been taught in as rigid and 
as logical a manner as has English grammar. 
Making a petticoat was a required “prob- 
lem” in many sewing courses of study long 
after petticoats were almost as dated as 
“mother hubbards.” Homemaking is taught 
through workbooks. A principal, inquiring 
of a new student about the content repre- 
sented by a credit in homemaking on the 
transcript from a certain school, was told, 
“We didn’t do any sewing or cooking. We 
read about homemaking.” This reminds 
one of the situation described in the amus- 
ing Saber-Tooth Curriculum. 

These fields are so rich in opportunities 
for fusing life in school with the wider life 
of the home and the community. Home- 
making should be taught in practice houses, 
real homes, where actual experience may 
be gained in marketing, home management, 
entertaining, laundering, interior decorat- 
ing, gardening, and child care. This last 
phase calls for play-school groups or some 
sort of nursery school in connection with 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


In spite of all of our talk about “life 
situations,” is secondary education still 
artificial, theoretical, and unreal? Miss 
Howe says, with cases and instances, 
that it is. “This article,” she writes, “is 
a result of a report that I was asked to 
make for the United States Office of 
Education in connection with its life 
adjustment program for secondary 
schools.” Miss Howe is supervisor of 
secondary education in the Portland, 
Ore., Public Schools. 
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the school program so that real contact 
with little children is possible. 

The same logical unreality hampers shop 
education. Theory is taught before it is 
needed and student interest is sacrificed to 
a systematic “course of study.” Shop ex- 
perience should be related to the things 
boys want to do. It should not confine it- 
self rigidly to one medium nor to one type 
of experience. It should include some wood- 
working, some craft in a variety of medi- 
ums, enough experience to give a boy sufh- 
cient familiarity with electricity and plumb- 
ing to make a man a real asset in his 
home! 

Again in art, theory finds a place either 
before or completely apart from creative 
activity. Contrast two classes in Art Appre- 
ciation. 

One is taught in a drab classroom per- 
vaded by schoolroom brown and steeped 
in chalk dust. The activities, if you could 
call them that, consist of lectures on the 
history of art, with long, dry assignments 
for homework on the lives of famous artists 


and occasionally some poor reproductions 
of famous paintings to pass around the 
class. 


The other class is taught in a classroom 
decorated according to a charming color 
scheme. This painting and decorating was 
done by students as the accompanying ac- 
tivity of a study of color theory. The class 
engages in various crafts—weaving, carving, 
painting, and clay modeling—not as a craft 
class but in order to give reality to an ap- 
preciation of art. This classroom was an in- 
spiration in itself but everything in it was 
the expression of reality on the part of the 
students, not something pre-arranged as 
an artificial setting. Classrooms like the 
latter are few and far between, but they 
serve to highlight the stupidity and arid- 
ness of the ordinary class in Art Apprecia- 
tion and such kindred subjects. 

Spalding has said, “The high school must 
concern itself with the complexities of life 
as it will be lived by students after they 
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leave school. It seeks its problems and con. 
structs its curriculum out of the complex 
interactions of modern living.” If this be 
valid, then the whole matter of standards 
will have to come under scrutiny. Is there 
anything less realistic than the inflexible 
standards set by schools? Yet, we hear these 
standards upheld by school people on the 
very ground of likeness to life. We have all 
heard teachers say, “They must get used 
to meeting the standard. That’s what they 
will have to do when they meet the compe- 
tition of the world!” 

Life has a thousand levels of accomplish. 
ment that serve as pragmatic standards, the 
conventional school has but one based upon 
outworn traditional values. In this single- 
ness of standard the school becomes com- 
pletely unrealistic. 

We once knew a boy who by every stand- 
ard which the school recognized was an 
utter failure. No attempt had been made 
to discover other aptitudes than those con- 
cerned in the acquisition of intellectual 
skills. He was finally forced out of school 
before finishing the eighth grade. Every- 
thing possible had been done to impress 
upon this young person that he was of little 
or no worth. Some years later he visited the 
scene of his academic failures. He was well 
dressed, well established, and was much bet- 
ter paid than his former teacher. 

Life had discovered that he had an in- 
ordinate amount of patience and capacity 
for concentration on fine manual work. He 
was an expert lens grinder and life had 
graded him a great success. Was the attitude 
of the school realistic? This boy was fortu- 
nate. He might as easily have fallen into 
delinquency, the frequent port of the dis- 
couraged. 

The total life of the student should be 
considered as the focus of attention, and 
that part for which the school holds a 
special responsibility should touch and 


* Willard B. Spalding, “The Changing Nature of 
the Elementary and Secondary Schools.” High School 
Journal, May 1944, p. 84. 
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blend with his life outside of school. The 
school should be responsible for meeting 
many of the immediate social needs of stu- 
dents. Social intercourse should be planned 
and help given in the pursuit of this inter- 
course. Parties, dances, teas, luncheons, 
dubs, and hobby groups are all desirable. 

During the recent war years, in one 
school, a group of senior girls came to the 
principal and requested that the younger 
girls be given help in understanding the 
facts concerning sex. These girls realized 
that the unusual stresses of the war atmos- 
phere were putting abnormal strains upon 
these younger schoolmates and that the 
school was doing nothing to aid them in 
their difficulties. Students are more aware 
than are educators of this gulf between re- 
ality and the school. 

The relationship between teacher and 
student is a most unrealistic and artificial 
one. Teachers are people and so are stu- 
dents. Pupils need to know their teachers as 
persons, and teachers need to know what 
sort of young person a student is—what is 
his home life, what are his drives, in other 
words, “What makes him run?” 

The autocratic atmosphere of most 
schoolrooms precludes this type of under- 
standing. The very tone of voice of the 
teacher, the very mode of approach on the 
part of students reflects this artificial atmos- 
phere. Teachers hide themselves behind 
textbooks, assignments, and examinations. 
This is, in many cases, explained by fear 
and inadequacy on the part of teachers. 
They are set an unnatural task to do and 
they build up this protective shell as a con- 
sequence. These teachers are thus robbed 
of the most satisfying aspect of teaching. 

All of these are suggested ways in which 
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the school program can become more real- 
istic. All of these ways must depend upon 
and reflect an attitude that should animate 
those concerned with the life of the school. 
If teachers, the janitor, the principal, the 
dean, and all those responsible for the edu- 
cation of young people really seek oppor- 
tunities to make school life as vital as re- 
ality, they will find ever-increasing and 
ever more rewarding ways in which to ac- 
complish this purpose. This awareness 
makes teaching an adventure which never 
palls and which gives creative satisfaction 
that cannot be attained in the artificial at- 
mosphere of the ordinary school. The pres- 
ence of this opportunity for vital experience 
might prove to be an incentive to the best 
type of men and women to enter the teach- 
ing profession, an incentive second only 
to adequate salaries. 

The situation is becoming urgent. Many 
states, in their efforts to provide adequate 
educational opportunities, are requiring at- 
tendance in high school up to sixteen or 
eighteen years of age, thus “committing” 
young persons to our secondary schools. 
Had we not better scrutinize with great 
care the type of program forced upon this 
horde of young citizens who represent the 
life and hope of this nation? 

Do not doubt that the students them- 
selves are thinking about the shortcomings 
of the fare offered them. Recently a young 
graduate, in her commencement address, 
pictured some of the ways in which schools 
should change. In closing, she said, “If 
schools do these things, they will have the 
power to hold students, not by forceful 
power, the power of the law, but the power 
of the program itself, a program which 
young people will be eager to pursue.” 


For months, the Marshall Plan will be the biggest problem before this nation. Its 
effects, whether it be accepted, rejected, or modified, will shape the world for decades—or 
until the next war. Social-studies departments know that they must teach it. The Marshall 
Plan is social science on our doorsteps. And it is a gold mine providing opportunities 
for much of what social-studies teachers want to accomplish.—Datsy Grenzow in The 
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COMMITTEES 


A new deal 
in reading 


Build a Seattle Course of Study 


By 
HERLIN SLOCOMB 


Fe: A LONG WHILE teachers and lay people 
have been concerned about the problem 
of establishing good reading habits in young 
people. One need only survey educational 
journals, or even magazines such as Har- 
per’s and the Saturday Evening Post, to real- 
ize the widespread interest in the subject. 

While there are indications that the 
schools have raised the reading abilities of 
the general public since 1918 (army tests of 
World War II reveal improvement), most 
people seem to have an uneasy conviction 
that all is not well—that the schools are not 
quite doing the job. In this report I shall 
try to show the committee technique 
through which a new design or pattern for 
a reading program is emerging in the Se- 
attle schools. 

Three years ago Seattle’s Language Arts 
Committee finished a six-year stint of writ- 
ing a new course of study for grades kinder- 
garten through twelve, covering communi- 
cation—the expressional phases of language 
arts. This done, the administration green 
light plunged new committees ahead with a 
reorganization of the whole program of 
reading from the primary through the 
twelfth grade. Many good things were being 
done on all levels, but there was a general 
lack of coordination in practices, in the use 
of materials, and in goals. 

The committee approach to the problem 
seemed best since it is the most democratic 
way of doing anything. Our democratic 
society is, in fact, a society of committees: 
government, industry, entertainment, labor 
all function through committees. The only 
workable approach to curriculum construc- 
tion, or to any other educational project, 


is through such groups. Many school 
systems, including Seattle, look upon com. 
mittee participation as in-service training 
and, accordingly, give professional credit 
for such work. Working with curriculum 
groups can and should be the best means of 
professional growth. 

One word about the time element in cur- 
riculum construction before we proceed. 
Leaders in curriculum work accept the 
simple fact that doing a thing democratic. 
ally is a slow, devious process. Thus in the 
reading committees we are not racing to 
get a program worked out. We prefer that 
the program evolve slowly in the hope that 
the finished product will be usable instead 
of a dust-catcher. 

In the first year of our program ten or 
twelve meetings were arranged with groups 
representing every phase of our public 
schools, the public libraries, and some lay 
groups such as the PTA, to consider the 
general problem, “What shall we do to im- 
preve our reading program?” The meetings, 
each composed of fifteen to twenty-five 
people, were informal and everybody was 
encouraged to speak his mind. Careful and 
complete minutes were kept of these con- 
versational meetings. These notes served, 
and still serve, as guide posts to the think- 
ing and work of committees organized later. 
It should be clear that such meetings focused 
attention on the problem, and at the same 
time dispersed responsibility for its solution 
among all areas of education. 

A coordinating committee functioned 
during the second year. It consisted of two 
supervisors, a librarian, two grade-school 
principals, and teachers from the elemen- 
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tary, intermediate, junior-high-school, and 
senior-high-school levels. This group ac- 
complished three things during the year. 
First, it drew up a set of broad principles 
to guide us in our thinking; second, it ex- 
plored the whole literature in the field of 
reading (an excellent bibliography was pre- 
pared); third, it consulted with three na- 
tional authorities on reading. 

Space does not permit a listing of the 
principles, but there are certain conclusions 
derived from the second and third items. 
For one thing, it was surprising to the un- 
initiated (and most of us were just that) 
to find vast disagreement among the so- 
called experts on reading and to conclude 
that there is no single right way to teach 
reading. We discovered, too, that most of 
the experts fell into two categories: those 
who advocated the rigid teaching of skills 
as an answer to better reading, and those 
who insisted that the stimulation and de- 
velopment of pupil interests was the way. 
Incidentally, Seattle committees lean defi- 
nitely to the interests approach, but they 
know that a basic skills program increases 
interest as well as ability in reading. 

Committees on different levels were or- 
ganized during the third year, except the 
primary group, which was already function- 
ing. The four levels of committees were: 
primary (through the third grade), middle 
(fourth, fifth, and sixth grades), junior high 
school (seventh, eighth, and ninth grades), 
and senior high school (tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades). 

The first step in committee organization 
is just talk (“orientation” is the fancy peda- 
gogical term). In other words, we tried to 
get acquainted and to find out the ideas 
each held about our problem. We pondered 
David Lillienthal’s introduction to his 
atomic energy report. He asserts that his 
committee’s first joint decision was “to 
liberate all our discussions from idea-posses- 
siveness.” In other words, people who know 
all the answers aren’t capable of listening 
and considering. They are worse than use- 
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less—they obstruct collective thinking. 

New members had to be brought up-to- 
date on previous committee work and be- 
come acquainted with the literature on the 
general topic of reading. This was very 
important, for the real work of the commit- 
tee grows out of the special problems which 
arise during discussion. As an example, 
pupil interests was a project worked out in 
both junior- and senior-high-school commit- 
tees. In each case two or three persons did 
the work. 

Another problem was that of evolving a 
list of concepts to build in a reading pro- 
gram; another, standards for judging a book. 
Always, of course, there was the omnipresent 
classics-versus-wide-reading controversy. 

On this issue we have taken a middle-of- 
the-road position and feel that discovering 
and utilizing pupil interests solves the prob- 
lem. While there is no one book which 
everyone must read, common reading (i.e., 
read by all pupils or groups within a class) 
furnishes a point of departure and an op- 
portunity for discussion and the sharing of 
experiences. For instance, Ring Lardner’s 
“I Can’t Breathe” can start the students on 
a study of the young adult emerging from 
the chrysalis of adolescence. This common 
reading leads inevitably to the extended. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


This article explains the committee 
technique by which the whole reading 
program in the Seattle, Wash., Public 
Schools is being reorganized and im- 
proved. One of the problems of the 
five committees involved was to study 
the “vast disagreement among the so- 
called experts on reading” and to reach 
compromises over the conflicting advice 
of the “authorities.” Mr. Slocomb, un- 
til recently head of the English depart- 
ment of Garfield High School in Se- 
attle, is now vice-principal of the 
school. 
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individual reading of Alice Adams, Ah, 
Wilderness!, Seventeenth Summer, and so 
on. 

The only trouble with common reading 
as it exists in too many schools is that a few 
revered classics are deified, dissected, and 
desiccated for the edification of the student. 
Little wonder that the sports page, comic 
book, and funny paper serve as a mental 
catharsis for so many people! A mature 
reader is our ultimate aim, and a mature 
reader has a wide reading range. We hope 
by giving students opportunities for exten- 
sive reading to help them toward mature 
thinking and living. 

A second consideration any committee 
faces is that of regularly scheduled meet- 
ings. So far Seattle committees have found 
one meeting a month sufficient, although 
there are occasional special meetings. Here 
it can be emphasized that the committee 
secretary should provide good minutes of 
each meeting for the chairmen of all com- 
mittees. These notes are the simplest pro- 
cedure for keeping all groups abreast of 
work-in-progress. 

The last, and major, work which the 
junior- and senior-high-school committees 
did during the past year was to prepare 
suggested units, each with a bibliography 
based on interests and concepts agreed up- 
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on previously. Each list (nine or ten for each 
grade level) contained (1) a few books for 
teacher use, (2) three or four suggestions 
for common reading, and (g) sixty to one 
hundred titles for extensive reading. These 
units are being tried out experimentally 
and developed in the classroom this year. 

The use of concepts in building units is 
predicated on the belief that ideas are im- 
portant. For instance, a high-school gradu- 
ate should know that adjustment (social, 
mental, economic) is inevitable in the 
growth of any individual. It does not matter 
whether he learns this from Hamlet, Wal. 
den, Winter Wheat, The Bet, The Deacon’; 
Masterpiece, or myriads of other writings. 
In other words, the type of literature should 
not be the focus. What the piece of writing 
says and its ultimate effect upon the reader's 
thinking and actions are all-important. 

Where do we go from here? Well, there's 
much to be done. Two or three more years 
will perhaps be required to complete the 
job. But at least we think we know where 
we're going. The finished course will cer- 
tainly not be perfect, but it will be practical 
and usable. The proof of the pudding, of 
course, will be in the particular reading our 
graduates choose. We know they'll be able 
to read. We hope they'll have standards for 
selecting good things to read. 


80 Field Trips in a School Year 


A full-time supervisor of instructional materials 
[in the Bremerton, Wash., Public Schools] works 
cooperatively with a city-wide visual-education com- 
mittee and the various school building coordinators 
to plan more effective use of community resources. 
A social-process classification of resources is used 
as the basis for a continuing survey of field-trip 
and resource-visitor opportunities. Mimeographed 
itineraries, plant plans, flow charts, library ma- 
terials, motion pictures, kodachrome slides, and 
resource visitors are used in close correlation with 
field trips. 

A total of 80 trips was scheduled through the 
supervisor's office during the 1946-47 school year. 
Three of these were scheduled for the faculty: 


Bremerton Police Department, the water supply 
of Bremerton, and an historical tour of Kitsap 
County. Each trip was attended by about 75 teach- 
ers, The water-supply trip was repeated. 

Teachers conducted their classes on 76 trips to 
the following centers: Water department, post 
office, bakery, library, tour of the community, 
museums in Tacoma and Seattle, to study a new 
building, lumber company, telephone office, tele 
graph office, newspaper, hospital, logging company, 
dairy, vehicle-inspection station, police station, fire 
station, bus barn, zoo, locks, Navy Yard, electronic 
building and power plant in the Navy Yard, and 
the State Capitol at Olympia.—PAULINE M. WALSH 
in Washington Education Journal. 





I’m Glad There’s a 
TEACHER SHORTAGE! 


By ETHEL ERKKILA TIGUE 


HIS MAY SOUND treasonous coming from 
as teacher—but I said it, and I’m glad! 
This is one instance where things just had 
to get worse if they were ever to get any 
better. 

I'll skip salary discussion. We're getting 
some response on that. To me, it never was 
the deciding factor, although a slant in the 
direction of respectable income is hearten- 
ing. And I'll skip generalities and come 
down to specific instances, the memory of 
which transforms the present critical situa- 
tion into one of conspicuous joy. 

When my husband entered the service in 
1940, I felt the desire and need to return 
to my profession. The shortage was then 
acute. I applied for a vacancy in a nearby 
village. 

The superintendent had not yet received 
my transcript of credits or references, but 
that minor item did not seem to concern 
him. He had more dependable criteria. He 
took solemn educational note of my tinted 
fingernails and parenthetically informed me 
that “his teachers did not wear polish.” In- 
terpreting my silence on this supreme issue 
of professional measurement as one of due 
humility, he proceeded to outline the major 
qualification for the job: attendance in 
church. He dictatorially communicated the 
information that “all our teachers are ex- 
pected to attend the Church every 
Sunday.” 

He needed to say no more. In very little 
time I had gathered up my incriminating 
fingernails and my much battered sense of 
the four freedoms and walked calmly into 
the inspiring glow of the teacher shortage. 

This incident aroused my indignation. 


I would not have been surprised if this 
superintendent had suggested that his 
teachers must not dress too becomingly lest 
the community object. It has been done. 

Why does a school administration enter 
into a conspiracy with the public in cate- 
gorizing teachers? Why does it assist in 
imprisoning teachers in the pathetic, horn- 
rimmed movie-pedagogue niche? How can 
an individual guide the modern generation 
when one is forcibly made old-hat? A 
teacher needs more than college bestowed 
letters after his name to gain the confidence 
of a generation that knows too well the 
meaning of obsolescence! 

Some time afterward I received in answer 
to an inquiry about a vacancy, an applica- 
tion form that looked like an inventory of 
“bad” habits. Each question was followed 
by a tiny space adequate for a timid yes or 
no. Among the questions were the follow- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

When Mrs. Tigue’s husband went to 
war, she was willing to do her part to 
help out in the teacher shortage by 
returning to the profession. Her expert- 
ences in applying for several school 
positions made her change her mind. 
She decided to keep her self respect by 
taking an advertising job, so that she 
could live as an adult citizen, in charge 
of her own life. After several years in 
the business world, she is now girls’ 
counselor and teacher of journalism 
and psychology at Burley, Ida., High 
School. 
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ing: Do you dance? Do you smoke? Do you 
drink? Do you approve of teachers’ drink- 
ing and smoking? There were more, but 
that was enough for me. I deposited the 
application (to be filled in in triplicate!) 
with no little anger in the wastebasket, thus 
preserving my special portion of the teacher 
shortage. 

Undaunted, I again applied for a posi- 
tion: senior English. I was especially eager 
about this one because it was not only in 
my major field but it tied in with the crea- 
tive writing and journalism which I had 
been doing for several years. I felt that I 
could make a very real contribution in that 
field. 

Not so the superintendent. His greatest 
worry at the moment was a junior-high art 
vacancy (for which I qualified with a minor) 
into which he obviously intended to push 
me regardless of my better qualifications 
for the other opening. As I became a bit 
more insistent, he said pointedly: 

“English teachers are a dime a dozen. I 
won't have any trouble getting one—even 
now.” 

To this I said, “I realize that practically 
every graduate of a teachers’ college has at 
least a minor in English, but that does not 
necessarily make an English teacher. I feel 
that with my special interest and experi- 
ence I can take a creative approach to litera- 
ture and—” 

He interrupted me with “We aren't 
teaching creative writing. We're teaching 
nouns and verbs and adverbs!” 

Did I take the job? No! I had no desire 
to work for a man whose educational phi- 
losophy and sense of understanding were 
constricted within such narrow boundaries 
that he failed to see the crying need for 
creative teaching—no matter what the sub- 
ject! 

Instead I applied for a copywriting job 
in the field of advertising. No one there 
asked me what my religion was or whether 
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I went to church every Sunday or whether 
I smoked or inhaled or painted my finger. 
nails! They asked me whether I thought | 
could do the job. I said yes, although I had 
not received any training for that type of 
position. In three years I advanced from 
tyro copywriter to assistant advertising man. 
ager to promotion manager. And in all 
that time there was one more teacher in the 
teacher shortage. 

Shall I draw a moral? I don’t think it js 
necessary. I wanted to teach at a time when 
I felt I was most needed in my profession, 
You can see why I didn’t. 

Perhaps I have written this in a slightly 
flippant manner, not because the matter de. 
mands flippancy but possibly because flip. 
pancy is sometimes a necessary armor. You 
may answer that these are but three small 
examples, and I will agree that that is true, 
but I sincerely feel that they are representa- 
tive of petty practices among many men and 
women who theoretically form the nucleus 
of our educational and moral leadership. 
And I would like to pose this question: 
How can we emphasize the unquestionable 
significance of the individual in our demo 
cratic way of life when we—the teachers— 
have been denied the privilege of having 
our own individuality? 

I am back in teaching again because | 
wanted to return to it. Despite very real 
occupational hazards, this is a work that 
can give one a peculiar sense of satisfaction, 
the kind you can’t quite put your finger on. 
It makes one willing at times—through sub- 
mission—to sell true democracy down the 
river in spite of oneself. Today, praise be, 
there is less need to do so! That is why | 
say again: 

I’m glad there’s a teacher shortage! 

But secretly I am also sad. Although the 
price-tag is not on our generation, we cal- 
not be so blind as not to see that this 
emancipation is being purchased at a very 
dear price. 





The Eighth-Graders 
FINANCE a TRIP 


By 
MIRIAM COOMBS 


HERE ARE THOSE who will say that you 
ae a glutton for punishment or even 
mentally unbalanced, but we urge you to 
take a group of students on an overnight 
trip. 

Before you gasp at the mere thought, 
we hasten to tell you that we have taken 
a group of about twenty-five eighth graders 
on such a trip—to New York City—for the 
past three years, and we find that the re- 
wards of such an undertaking far out- 
weigh the effort involved. 

The idea of taking the eighth grade to 
New York was not original with us. But 
after trying to see the world in one day, 
we did decide that staying overnight in a 


hotel would not only enable us to see a great 
deal more but would also be a valuable 


social experience. Parents, teachers, and 
friends cooperated with us and a two-day 
trip was attempted the next year, with such 
success that it has now become a tradition. 

Financially we manage the trip in this 
manner. We travel by chartered bus, and 
the eighth-grade class and the teacher take 
the responsibility for raising enough money 
for bus fare and theater tickets. This money 
has been raised by giving plays in the fall 
and an operetta in the spring. A newspaper 
published by the class has also brought a 
small amount into our treasury. In addition 
to this, each student earns or acquires $10 
during the year, which covers room, meals, 
and subway fares. 

It may encourage you to learn that most 
of these young people actually do earn 
their own expense money. Moreover, our 
trip is scheduled for the middle of May, so 
Easter outfits are still in fairly good condi- 


tion. In fact many of these outfits are 
planned with this trip in mind. 

We plan our program of activities with 
the particular group in mind. Since we do 
an operetta each year, we always try to 
attend a musical comedy. This year it was 
Oklahoma, last year Show Boat. Radio City 
Music Hall is another of our favorite 
haunts, and it has seemed as though the 
shows have been chosen for us. This year, 
after just finishing the study of a Dicken’s 
novel in school, we saw Great Expectations 
—not to mention a trained seal in the stage 
show which nearly eclipsed Dickens for 
some of the boys. 

The zoo is always a fascination. The 
Planitarium, Museum of Natural History, 
and the Statue of Liberty are high on our 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


When the eighth grade of the 
Mitchell School, Woodbury, Conn., 
makes the annual two-day trip to New 
York City, few of the parents have to 
contribute. During the school year the 
class engages in money-raising proj- 
ects, and most of the pupils earn the 
$10 that each needs to complete the 
budget. Mrs. Coombs has accom- 
panied the young people on three 
such overnight trips. So have some of 
the other teachers in the school. They 
bear no visible scars, are still sound in 
wind and limb, and have developed 
no trace of neurosis. They recommend 
the idea to you. 
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list. This year we saw Miss Liberty from 
the Staten Island ferry, at night. We have 
also been very lucky in getting tickets for 
radio broadcasts. 

Undoubtedly our big moment for this 
last trip was the making of a souvenir 
musical recording. This class sang very 
well, so we persuaded our music teacher 
to take the trip with us. It was the first 
recording the group had ever done. I wish 
you had seen their faces when the record 
was played back to them and they heard 
their own voices. Horror and joy were 
mingled in their expressions and the studio 
director, noting this, very diplomatically 
said that he had heard worse records. We 
played this record for the parents at the 
close of our graduation exercises. 

We have been very lucky in finding 
chaperones to accompany us on our trips. 
One of our ministers who is tireless, and 
who grew up in the vicinity of New York 
City, has survived three trips with us. Last 
year we had a group of five parents and 
teachers and this year we managed with 
three, but our music teacher—who was one 
of the three—was also well acquainted with 
the city, particularly with subway lines. 

We chose a large hotel and the personnel 
treated us very well. We had to share the 
hotel with Jack Benny’s entourage this 


Adapted Classics 


There is a movement afoot among textbook 
publishers to edit the classics in such a way as to 
retain all their original charm and flavor but to 
purge them of those inevitable drawbacks that have 
made them difficult to use, particularly with groups 
where reading ability is retarded. Had the original 
author been obliged, for technical or other rea- 
sons, to shorten his manuscript, the modern ver- 
sions now in print might well have resulted. For 
in these treatments there has been a happy mar- 
riage between adaptation and abridgment, skilfully 
done in the author’s own style. Long expository 
passages, tedious descriptions, and turgid narrative 
sections have been telescoped. The impatient reader 
may now get on with the tale.—OLIve ECKERSON in 
The English Journal. 





The CLEARING HousE 


year, but last year we were all on one floor, 
which was ideal. Our meals were strictly 
automat this year because we wanted to 
economize, but last year we made reserva. 
tions for two meals ahead of time, decided 
upon the cost, chose our menu, and were 
served promptly upon arrival—quite a fac. 
tor in a crowded day’s schedule. 

We try to give instruction in hotel eti- 
quette, tipping, and anything that may 
cause embarrassment to the young people, 
but of course we have never been able to 
anticipate every “situation.” However, if 
you’re a member of a “school group” and 
if you have a sense of humor, you can man- 
age beautifully. 

We devote the last issue of our class 
paper to sketches about our trip. This year 
we were able to arrange them so that they 
told a continued story of our experiences 
from the point of view of the boys and the 
girls. 

We admit that students of junior-high- 
school age are ideal prospects for such a 
trip, and we also believe that taking a 
smaller group of students would be easier. 
Our homemaking teacher and our scout 
leader have taken groups of girls on a simi- 
lar trip. Plan it any way you wish, but do 
take a group of students on an overnight 


trip. 


Comments 


Proficiency in learning depends upon a desire 
to learn. Watch any “stupid child” bubble a piece 
of bubble gum—he is expert. 


A few teachers appear to operate upon the 
premise that childhood laughter is unnatural, even 
sinful. 


Home visitation: Home visits and interviews with 
parents concerning the child often reveal more 
about the parents than the child. 


The high price of everything else considered, it 
is still true that the only thing that costs more 
than education is ignorance.—Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —€ 


Edited by THE STAFF 


SALARIES: The average salary of all Oregon 
teachers (excluding administrators) has reached the 
all-time high of $2,909, according to OEA Research 
Department figures reported by Richard H. Barss 
in Oregon Education Journal. The Research De- 
partment was “nearly bowled over,” says Mr. Barss, 
when its tabulations showed this high average sal- 
ary, Which is 26.2% above that for the 1946-47 
school year. 


PEA-AEF: The following items will bring you 
up to date on the American Education Fellowship 
(formerly Progressive Education Association): 

The AEF is now located in Chicago at 11 East 
Walton Place. 

The magazine Progressive Education has new 
headquarters at Box g3 University Station, Urbana, 
lll, and a new editor, B. Othanel Smith. 

Three points of the new policy of the AEF, not 
yet ratified by members but presented at the Chi- 
cago Convention of the AEF by Theodore Brameld, 
based on discussions of the policy committee, are 
as follows: 

1. The AEF will support reconstruction of the 
economic system of the United States in the direc- 
tion of greater social justice and stability. 

2. The AEF endorses establishment of a “genuine 
world order” in which national sovereignty is sub- 
ordinated to world authority in matters concerning 
world peace and security. 

3. The AEF will continue to promote the edu- 
cational practices long connected with the term 
“progressive education,” such as learning by doing, 
teacher-pupil planning, the integrating curriculum, 
and other procedures which many teachers know 
by heart, approve “in principle,” but often forget 
in their daily routines. 


LIMITED: Because of the housing and lodging 
shortage, the 1948 convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association (July 5 to g, Cleveland, Ohio) 
again will be a limited affair. In place of the 
general meeting, the Representative Assembly will 
convene. NEA department meetings are to be at- 
tended only by delegates and teachers who live 
in the Cleveland area. 


KLAN: In Georgia, as this department was be- 
ing written, a high-school principal and an athletic 
coach had armed their homes for protection after 
intimidation and threats from the local Ku Klux 
Klan. The Klan had threatened to tar and feather 


John B. Burks, principal of Lakeview, Ga., High 
School, if he did not dismiss Walter Bowland, 
coach and social-studies teacher in the school. Previ- 
ously, says the New York Post, Klansmen had gath- 
ered in front of Mr. Bowland’s home while he was 
away and burned a fiery cross. Mrs. Bowland 
kicked the burning cross down and called the 
Klansmen “yellow cowards.” The situation arose 
over a fight Mr. Bowland had with a student who 
objected to doing chores assigned to members of 
the basketball team. Under threat of tar and 
feathers, and stating that they had been refused 
protection by the local sheriff, the principal and 
the coach were prepared to “shoot it out with the 
Klan.” Mr. Bowland has been outspoken against 
the Klan in his social-studies classes. “The politics 
in this town,” he said, “are terrible.” 


DELINQUENCY: Middle-class families in De- 
troit, Mich., got a jolt, says the New York Herald 
Tribune, when the city’s Police Department an- 
nounced that 80% of the boys “brought to its 
attention” in 1946 came from “good” families. Only 
15% of the boys dealt with by police came from 
sub-standard, overcrowded homes. These figures are 
based upon a study of 2,137 cases of boys between 
the ages of 10 and 17, who got in trouble during 
a 4-month period in 1946. The typical young 
offender was described as “a pretty average sort 
of boy”—with one exception: his parents found 
little time to participate in his activities. 


ABOUT FACE: A revolutionary recommendation 
is embodied in the President's Commission on 
Higher Education, states an Associated Press report 
in the New York Herald Tribune. The commission 
recommends that colleges and universities educate 
their students for the benefit of democracy and not 
for the students’ own profit. The report also rec- 
ommends free federal scholarships, widened adult 
education, two more years of free public education, 
and other things. But a commission spokesman 
said, “In my opinion this [the new purpose for 
college education] is the whole point of the re- 
port.” 

The report states, “All too often the benefits of 
education have been sought and used for personal 
and private profit, to the neglect of public and 
social service. . . . Teaching and learning must 
be invested with public purpose.” 


The commission proposed expenditure of 


(Continued on page 448) 
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EDITORIAL 


—~ 


Is Publicity N ecessary? 


Without publicity there can be no public spirit, and 
without public spirit every nation must decay. 
—Benjamin Disraeli 


HE FUTURE of any public enterprise is 
anes only as it commands the fullest 
measure of public understanding and sup- 
port. Of no institution is this more pro- 
foundly true than of the public school in a 
free society. No publicity program can per- 
manently succeed in selling an inferior prod- 
uct. A good school is its own best—and ulti- 
mately its only significant—advertisement. 

Yet a good school alone is not sufficient. 
Who can question the need for dynamic 
publicity in a world where many an innova- 
tion looking toward educational progress 
has crashed on the rocks of public misunder- 
standing? Sporadic surges of effort to have 
a budget approved, to elect certain board 
members, to float a bond issue, will fail to 
support an enduring edifice. A sound foun- 
dation must be built of genuine apprecia- 
tion of the value of the school to the com- 
munity and society. 

To achieve such a foundation the school 
publicity program must be widespread and 
continuous, Endeavor must be made to 
reach all of the people, not just the few 
who respond to special appeals. 

The war awakened many educators from 
their complacent dream that their fellow 
citizens had unquestioning faith in the 
schools of the country. Far from blindly 
trusting its schools, the American people 
were found to have some quite hearty 
doubts—to be eager to criticize, and often, 
where there was little basis for any sus- 
picion, to suspect the worst. 

A soundly established and well run school 
need fear the glare of neither private flash- 
light nor public searchlight. To work for 


the attainment of such invulnerability for 
his school must be the aim of every ad. 
ministrator and every teacher. Invulner-. 
ability, however, is not all. When teachers 
know they are running a good school, they 
still cannot sit back and wait for the public 
to wear a path to their door. They must 
cut their own path, widen it into a road, 
and even macadamize it; they must set up 
markers to guide the public along that road, 

Under the leadership of the National 
Education Association, professional organi- 
zations of teachers everywhere are recogniz- 
ing that teachers must take the lead if the 
schools are to achieve the position that edu- 
cators once fondly imagined them to hold. 
State and local teacher associations are em- 
ploying public relations counsels, and many 
of the larger school systems are engaging 
the services of professional publicists. While 
smaller school systems usually do not find 
this financially or politically practical, they 
have the advantage of a closer and more 
direct contact between school and com. 
munity. 

Every teacher, consciously or unconscious- 
ly—and it had better be consciously—plays 
an active part in the public relations of 
every school, and of the whole principle of 
free public education. Every word, every 
act of a teacher which may in any way 
affect people must be considered a part of 
the public-relations program of the school. 
Unless this reality is faced thoughtfully, the 
seed of annoyance or doubt of today may 
become the plant of destruction of tomor- 
row. 

The final fate of the American free school 
depends—and rightly, too—not on the pa 
trons of the school alone but on all of the 
citizens of the community. As state and fed- 
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eral governments more and more shoulder conscious choice can master life and ad- 
responsibility for the education of Amer- vance to the fulfillment of his hopes. 
ica’s most valuable natural resource—the As members of a profession that must 
children of the nation—the schools must stand its watch on the ramparts of democ- 
sell themselves not only to the citizens of racy, we must be ready to march in the van- 
their own community but to the citizens guard and beat the drums for education. 
of communities everywhere. Nobody can publicize the schools as well 
Today educators are better armored as those who know them best—the teachers. 
against misunderstanding and falsehood But remember this: It is not enough to tell 
than ever before in the history of public the community that the schools are im- 
education. As citizens of a democracy, portant. The schools must be important. 
American teachers are better prepared than 
anyone else in the world to do their share GUNNAR HoRN 
to make democracy come true. The spirit Benson High School 
of our times is the dream that man by Omaha, Neb. 


In a Great, Large File 
By J. N. HOOK 


“We've a splendid testing system. If you'd like it, I shall list 'em,” 
Said the city superintendent with a holy little smile. 

“We measure kids and test kids to see what things infest kids, 
And then repeat the process every little while. 


“We give grammar tests and hammer tests and also Katzenjammer tests, 
more And German tests and vermin tests, the best we can compile; 
com- Appreciation, condensation, information, lucubration, 
To say nothing of vocation—oh, a tall, tall pile. 
‘10Us- “Our tests are often mental, but they may be merely dental 
plays Or sometimes environmental (about the domicile); 
Versatility and ability, then utility, then debility— 
With indefatigability we choose the latest style. 


is of 

le of 

very “Constitution, restitution, home pollution, destitution, 
way Go-to-college, moral knowledge—just wait a little while; 
rt of Aptitudes and attitudes but seldom the beatitudes 

hool. For measurement of platitudes serves only to beguile. 


, the 


may 


“Physiology, sociology, entomology, and geology, 
For present-day psychology says these things we should compile; 
mor- Metaphorical and clerical, historical, hysterical, 
Our tests are quite numerical, and very much worth while. 
hool ' : 
“Spelling tests and yelling tests—no, I’m not selling tests, 
Bd But schools that seldom use them are very, very vile. 
f the We give our tests, record our tests (I wish we could afford more tests), 
 fed- And then I keep them—keep them—in a great, large file.” 





%& SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —~ 
Illegal Cheese-Paring Economy 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


One of the reprehensive procedures sometimes 
used by boards of education who lack a true sense 
of responsibility to the children and to the teachers 
who work for the children is to put substitute teach- 
ers in positions that should be filled by regularly ap- 
pointed teachers. 

In a case that has recently been before the courts 
in New York State the decision severely reprimanded 
a board of education which had carried on such 
a practice, thereby excluding teachers who were 
waiting on a list to be appointed to regular posi- 
tions. 

“Economy is a civic virtue—but no matter how 
praiseworthy, it must not be used to defeat civic 
aims,” said the court. “It is hardly conducive to 
efficient work to have persons fully qualified and 
who have passed rigid educational tests and who 
are available for appointment to fill vacancies kept 
in the status of stop-gap employees at salaries con- 
siderably lower than those to which they would be 
entitled if appointed from the eligible list. In spite 
of their qualifications they lose the opportunities 
for early tenure, for acquisition of pension rights, 
and for adequate salary status. 

“Economy of this cheese-paring variety is not 
alone taking undue advantage of our young teach- 
ers but ultimately must affect the efficiency of the 
entire system. Many substitute teachers of high 
qualifications fall by the wayside because they be- 
come discouraged waiting for the millenium of a 
permanent appointment. The hardy spirits who 
finally succeed in securing a place many years after 
the period of adolescent enthusiasm has been chilled 
by disappointment, must need postpone their re- 
tirement under a pension system to a period when 
their efficiency is impaired, in order to become en- 
titled to a reasonable retirement allowance. This 
necessarily creates in the end a large proportion 
of superannuated teachers. These observations are 
not intended to serve as a full analysis of the far- 
reaching implications of the present policy, which 
if persisted in, cannot but result in serious im- 
pairment of the efficiency of the personnel of the 
school system.” 

The court summed it up by saying, “A penny- 
wise and pound-foolish policy inexorably leads to 
universal discontent.” Maybe Mark Twain had it 


right when he said, “God first created idiot~ 
that was for practice. Then He created Boards oj 
Education.” 

Matter of Franckle v. Board of Education, 1; 
N.Y. Misc. 1050. 


To Be or Not to Be 


In New York State the education law provides 
that if a position is abolished and another created 
for the performance of duties similar to those per. 
formed in the position abolished, the teacher filling 
such office at the time of its abolishment shall be 
appointed to the new position without reduction 
in salary or increment. 

In New Rochelle, the board of education abo 
ished the 6-3-3 plan of education—six years for 
elementary school, three years for junior high 
school, and three years for senior high school. The 
teachers in the junior high school had received the 
same salary as teachers in the senior high school 
before the abolishment. That is, the seventh-grade 
teachers received the same salary as high-school 
teachers. When the plan was changed, some of the 
seventh-grade teachers were assigned to the same 
grade—but in elementary school. 

Since the teachers were seventh-grade teachers in 
the junior high school or at least spent the greater 
part of their time teaching seventh grade, the cour 
held they were elementary-school teachers on 4 
high-school salary. After they were assigned to ele- 
mentary school, their salaries were reduced to that 
of other elementary teachers, although in the lan- 
guage of the court their positions were not changed. 

The teachers claimed that they should continue 
to receive the same salary since their positions 
were the same, and they were classified the same. 

The court also held that no position was abl 
ished, no change in classification took place, and 
no new positions were created. 

The court held that the board of education 
gratuitously had placed the teachers on a salary 
schedule identical with that of secondary teachers, 
and that this did not accord the teachers any 
permanent benefit or vest in them any right even 
though their positions were not changed. 

While this might be true if the board of educa 
tion filed a new salary schedule, it would not b 
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ScHooL LAW REVIEW 


true according to the weight of opinion if no new 
salary schedule was filed. The law does not permit 
reduction in salary of a full teacher without cause 
and a hearing. Furthermore, the board of education 
has no power to grant gratuitous salary. It would 
be an ultra vires act. It is unusual and unheard of 
for a court to state that the board of education 
gratuitously placed teachers on a salary schedule. 
fither they were on a salary schedule with all 
rights pertaining thereto or they were not (Sections 
887 and 889 of the Education Law). Since the teach- 
ers received one salary as seventh-grade teachers, 
it is difficult to see how the law could permit a reduc- 
tion when their status was not changed from that of 
a seventh-grade teacher. A board would have to 
follow a salary schedule filed for a classification for 
seventh-grade teachers. 

This decision does not follow the precedent set 
by many other cases. The simple act of changing 
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a teacher from one building to another or calling 
the school a «iiferent school without changing the 
status of the teacher does not change salary status 
except by the adoption of a new local salary 
schedule. 

This case was not appealed, and it is impossible 
to tell whether such a decision would have been 
upheld. 

Most of this discussion is now academic, since the 
board of education has now adopted a single-salary 
schedule in accordance with modern educational 
policies for teachers. The case does illustrate that 
merely changing a name and some of the duties 
does not constitute abolishment of a position, and 
is in conflict in this respect with the decisions of 
the commissioner of education. 

See Fafard et al. v. Board of Education of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Supreme Court (case not appealed) 
71 N.Y.S. (2nd series) 400, May 31, 1947. 


Murder in the First Degree 


What has happened to the old idea that every 
teacher, regardless of what subject he teaches, is an 
English teacher? What has happened to the uni- 
versal requirement that a candidate for the doc- 
torate be proficient in the use of his native 
tongue? .. . 

Men and women from the armed forces are enter- 
ing classrooms with the hope of being revived, re- 
trained, restored, or just taught. Is it too much for 
them to expect the language of their classrooms to 
be on a higher level than the corruption of speech 
they were subjected to in the uniform? Well? A 
good many instructors seem not to be in a position 
to do much about it. 

The foliowing examples of speech, taken from the 
lectures of an economics instructor with a doctorate, 
will serve to illustrate the point: 

“If he doesn’t like what someone says, he just 
biffs them one.” 

“I'd like to lay in bed an extra ten minutes my- 
self.” 

“What constitutes a ordinary standard of liv- 
tw 

“An entrepreneur, he goes out. . .’ 

“No one expects those kind of things to happen.” 

“If you run over somebody and kill them. . .” 

“He's a human being just like you or I.” 

“... to elect a man of whom he did not believe 
should be elected.” 

“I wished I had of saved.” 


“Every one of you pay your rent every month.” 

“Guarantee” pronounced so that the first syllable 
rhymes with “car.” 

“Extra” pronounced so that the last syllable 
rhymes with “free.” 

“Hypochondriac” defined as one who has an 
urge to steal things. 

If these examples do not make the English 
teacher's hair stand on end, perhaps the following 
sentences from a law test will: 

“With his arm incumbered by an umbrella he 
attempted to board the train which started sud- 
denly and he was thrown under the wheels as a 
result of which he lost a foot.” 

“Pilsner, the creditor of Jax, the Bailee, but not 
Falstaff, the creditor of Schlitz, the Bailor, could 
take out execution on the bailed article, a bail of 
cotton, when it was in the hands of Jax.” 

It may not be fair to penalize knowledge of 
subject matter with language requirements, but 
neither is it fair to penalize learning by presenting 
subject matter in backwoods language. . . . 

. . « Is it too much to ask that instructors from 
grade school through college assume the responsi- 
bility of presenting their material through the 
medium of correct English? Otherwise, English 
teachers might as well prepare the obituary of 
correct language usage, for it is being murdered in 
the first degree.—JoHn R. ANprews in The Texas 
Outlook. 
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The Modern Junior High School, by Wi- 
LIAM GRUHN and H. R. Douctass. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1947. viii + 492 
pages, $4.50. 

The Modern Junior High School is intended to 
serve three purposes: “(1) to give an adequate state- 
ment of the history, philosophy, and functions of 
the junior high school, (2) to reveal prevailing 
nation-wide practices, and (3) to suggest and de- 
scribe improved programs and procedures not yet 
common in the typical school.” 

It has textbook organization, format, and docu- 
mentation. Statements in the book are based upon 
the experience of the authors, surveys of literature 
and practices, and the opinions of students of 
the junior high school. Many references are made to 
a random sampling survey conducted by the au- 
thors of practices in 519 three-year junior-high 
schools scattered throughout the nation. 

The book is divided into five sections: Origins 
and Functions, The Instructional Program, Guid- 
ance and the Exra Curricular Activities, Organiza- 
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KIMBALL WILES and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 





tion and Administration, and Evaluation and Ip. 
provement. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the chief weak. 
ness of the volume is the scarcity of specific, de. 
tailed suggestions for immediate improvement of 
the junior high school. Notable exceptions to this 
criticism are the chapters on Modern Trends in 
Curriculum Practice, the Home Room, and Extra 
Class Activities. 

KIMBALL WILEs 


Physics for the New Age, by Rosert H. 
CARLETON and Harry H. WILLIAMS. New 
York: L. B. Lippincott Company, 1947. 
656 pages, $2.80. 

This book is an admirable attempt to link the 
study of physics with the students’ environment. 
It serves the purpose of satisfying the academically 
minded who plan to continue study of more highly 
specialized science, and at the same time provides 
for those whose interest lies in the practical nature 
of physics related to “life.” The basic principles 
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MODERN-SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


By Schorling-Clark-Smith 


New Edition ready February 1948 








BIOLOGY AND HUMAN AFFAIRS 


By John W. Ritchie 
New Edition ready early March 1948 









Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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CHEMISTRY: A COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Hogg, Alley, and Bickel 


y TILES 


T H. 


New 194 8 The 1948 Edition includes new sections on nuclear fission, new ma- 
r . terial on detergents and antibiotics, and incorporates all new discoveries. 
947. Up-to-date tables are provided. Special emphasis is given to the applica- 


a tions of chemistry in industrial processes. 
IK the 


iment. 


nical PHYSICS: A BASIC SCIENCE 
highly Burns, Verwiebe, and Hazel 


ovides 
hature In the 1948 Edition, there are new sections on atomic energy, radar, 
ciples and jet propulsion. New treatment is given the cathode ray tube, 
automobile generator, electro...tic machine, counter tubes, etc. New 
developments have been added all along the line. 


———— 


SWOOPE’S PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 
Revised by Hausmann 


The 18th Edition of this standard text has been entirely reset and 
brought up-to-date by Erich Hausmann, co-author of Hausmann and 
Slack’s Physics. Outstanding features include the rearrangement of sub- 
ject matter, introduction of modern terms and symbols, and new ma- 
terial in television, loran, and radar. 


PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 
Sanders 


This biology has met with much success in its first year. It is compact 
1 9 4 7 enough to be covered within the standard time allotment yet sufficiently 
complete to include all essential material. It is a “natural order” book 

with excellent chapter-end helps. 


Are you changing texts in any of these subjects? 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 
250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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emphasized are comprehensive and up to date. 

The book is well illustrated with line draw- 
ings, photographs, and a few color charts. The dia- 
grams are uniform and meaningful and adjoin 
the sections to which they pertain. But the authors 
neglected to include visual-aids sources for the 
users of the book. Study questions and problems 
and a general bibliography follow each chapter. It 
would be helpful to students if the answers to 
problems were included. The mathematics used is 
on the high-school level and incorporates the appli- 
cation of such. 

This book provides opportunity for teacher and 
pupil working together to do more than work off 
traditional physics requirements. 

Josern J. ZDANOWICcZ 
High School 
Stamford, Conn. 


The Library in the School, by Lucite F. 
Farco. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1947, rev. ed. 405 pages, 4. 
Almost two decades ago (in 1930, to be exact) 

the first edition of Miss Fargo's text on the school 

library was published. It became at once a standard 
reference and, especially in library schools, a basic 
text. It was a conservative treatment of the sub- 
ject--to bear the imprimateur of the A.L.A. it 
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could not be anything else. But as years went by 
Miss Fargo found ways of supplementing her text. 
her Activity Book for School Libraries was filled 
with specifics, examples of how certain textbook 
generalizations are exemplified in real practice. 

In the latest edition, however, Miss Fargo has 
let down her hair, and school-library procedures 
are for the first time treated with the robust cop. 
viction that the library is not just “in the school” 
but is flesh of its flesh. The chapter on Instruc. 
tion in Library Use makes clear that “fully inte. 
grated instruction arises out of a felt need on the 
part of the pupil and is offered when the need 
arises.” In the chapter on Student Conduct there 
is a section on Pupil Participation in Control of 
Conduct and one on Pupil Self-Government. 

This is a far cry from the texts that emphasized 
the importance of requiring pupils to memorize 
the Dewey Decimal system and the other elements 
of the librarians’ craft, diluted to fit the capacity 
of beginners. The new edition is completely re. 
vised, is a handsome book, and will probably be 
accepted everywhere as the best basic text avail. 
able on the subject. 

Just to be difficult and carping, your reviewer 
would say of the photographs that illustrate the 
text (2g of them) that too many are like the 
ones Opposite p. 114—posed pictures simulating real 








“For normal reading interests and 
sub-normal reading skills” 


THE EVERYREADER SERIES 


The Goldbug and Other Stories 
Cases of Sherlock Holmes 
Ivanhoe 
Simon Bolivar 
A Tale of Two Cities 


Single copies $1.16 each 
Classroom orders $.87 each 


Interesting books for your retarded 
readers in junior and senior high 
school. Reading level at early fourth 
grade. 


Write today for our free booklet telling 
how you can use these new books in your 
classroom. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 








“MAD OR MUDDLED” 
196 pages, red silk cloth, $2.00 
“Calculated to rock the chairs of educators from 
coast to coast,” Boston Herald. “ ‘Mad or Muddled’ 
is worth anybody's time to read, consider and 


sibly tear their hair in extreme perplexity,” 
Sandburg. 


THE CONTINUING BATTLE 


For the Control of the Mind of Youth 
168 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50 
“An arresting document which parents would do 
well to read and ponder upon,” Neal O’Hara, Bos- 
ton Traveler. “Marked by Chestertonian provoca- 
tiveness and Menckenian vigor, by simultaneous use 
of rapier and bludgeon,” A. M. Schlesinger, Har- 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The above are the Introductions to the last two 
editions. The 30th edition, 1072 pages, red silk 
cloth, $6.00, critically describes Private Schools. “It 
gives concise and critical information about each of 
~ thousands of schools it discusses,” New York 

un, 

“War anv Epucation,” 512 pages, black vellum, 
$4.00; “Berween Two Wars: The Failure of Edu- 
cation 1920-1940,” 616 pages, black morocco cloth, 
$5.00; “Tue Future or Epucation,” 256 pages, red 
silk cloth, $2.00. 


Write for Circulars and Table of Contents of these and 
o volumes still available, announcements of forth- 
coming books. 


PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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situations, the students busy and self-conscious and 
reminiscent of the “living statuary” we used to see 
in the heyday of vaudeville. But this is not a great 
fault. Shall we give Miss Fargo a grade of 98 per 


cent? 
Joun Carr Durr 


How to Teach High School English, by 
DororHy Dakin. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1947. 592 pages, $3.50. 

It is not pleasant to write a generally negative 
review, but in this case it is a necessity. Despite 
protestations of interest in clear thinking, in pupil 
needs and understanding, and in coordination of 
English with other subjects, the book deals pri- 
marily with devices for conducting an orderly class. 
Materials suggested are the pieces ordinarily found 
in high-school anthologies, and composition devices 
met in the more conservative composition books. 
Interspersed are some practical hints to young 
teachers about preparation, control of classes, and 
specific things to do; but the total effect is a rather 
smug complacency with a decidedly formal pro- 
gram. 

More important than these, however, and of 
srious concern, is the fact that the author shows 
almost no knowledge of or interest in modern 
concepts of language and grammar, and that she 
works throughout on the assumption that the 
teacher's security is a paramount value. That this 
security may cost the pupil his right to think is not 
considered. The following quotations suggest this 
basic dishonesty in the approach: 

“In the first place, your pupils are going to call 
infinitives verbs. (You know that they are verbs, 
but you also know that an attempt to distinguish 
between finite and non-finite forms would be very 
confusing.) Point out to your class that such an 
expression as to go does not do any of the things 
they know a verb should do. Tell them that a 
verb form preceded by the word to is not a verb 
in the way in which they use the term, but an 
infinitive.” (p. 46) 

Such absurd misinformation would seem the 
ultimate in error, but a few lines further we find 
this: 

“Say that no word ending in ing is ever a verb, 
unless it is preceded by a helping verb: was run- 
ning, shall be going, had been playing.” (p. 47) 

What the poor child would do with such words 
as sing, bring, ring, wring, is not explained. 

In discussing dramatic presentations, Miss Dakin 
makes this statement: 

“Finally, let a student committee read and sug- 


gest plays, if you like, but make the decision your- 
self.” 








BIOLOGY 


FOR 


BETTER LIVING 


by Bayles and Burnett 


Important life problems can be solved 
through biology learned in high school 
— if any of the subject matter can be 


remembered when the problems actu- 


ally arise. 


However, in using BIOLOGY FOR 
BETTER LIVING, students solve sig- 
nificant problems now—right in the 


biology classroom. 


In solving these significant problems 
now, students using BIOLOGY FOR 
BETTER LIVING bring to bear the 
soundest of biological subject matter. 
This subject matter includes all topics 


called for by standard courses of study. 


1946 £dition 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
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Throughout the text are inaccuracies: 

“Not until the overwhelming ignorance of the 
great mass of our soldiers shocked us into action 
did we undertake in our secondary schools formal 
instruction in composition comparable to that given 
in literature.” (p. 29) 

The soldiers referred to were in World War I. 
Reference to English texts prior to 1g00, and to 
the reasons for introducing classics into the sec- 
ondary school, will indicate the confusion here. A 
small percentage of World War I soldiers were high- 
school graduates. 

“As an aid to pupils desiring to improve their 
reading ability, most authorities suggest ‘eye stretch- 
ing’ exercises.” (p. 510) 

This statement needs only be compared to state- 
ments by Gray, Gates, Betts, Monroe, Witty, etc., 
etc. 

Miss Dakin refers frequently to suggestions in 
other texts, drawing heavily on Thomas and Blais- 
dell, and including frequent references to high- 
school composition books of the more conservative 
kind. Interesting omissions in her bibliography are 
Robert Pooley’s work on usage, Lawrence Conrad's 
on creative writing, and Louis Zahner’s on language 
in general education. The weakness of the book 
may perhaps be best reported in the author's own 
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words, for Miss Dakin in her acknowledgments 
says that she has “gathered ideas ‘as pigeons 
pease.’ Unfortunately that does not give to the 
beginning teacher methods which come from basic 
understanding of the way language works among 
human beings, and of the role of literature in life 
today. 

Lou LA Brant 

New York University 

School of Education 


Modern Biology, by TRUMAN J. Moov, 
PauL B. MANN, and JAMEs H. Orro. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1947, rev. ed. 
664 + xlii pages, $2.96. 

For all practical purposes Modern Biology is a 
new book and not a revision of the Moon & Mann 
Biology. That is suggested by the first glimpse and 
is verified by a close perusal. The two-column 
format, the improved illustrations (both in quality 
and quantity), the easier and more informal writ- 
ing, the emphasis on latest biological discoveries 
and developments, all make an immediate strong 
appeal to both pupils and teachers of the secondary 
level. 

The organization is logical. The book starts with 
the basic principles of life and is organized into 





105 pp. Paper bound $.95. 





A New Study of Problems and Methods in 
REPORTING TO PARENTS 


BY RUTH STRANG 


Useful Features for Teachers, Prinicpals, Parents 


—Twelve guideposts for good reporting. 
—Reproduction of tested report forms. 
—Examples of parent-teacher cooperation. 
—How to share responsibility in reporting. 
—Discussion of case histories. 


No. 10 in the popular Practical Suggestions for Teaching Series. 


Write for circular on this series. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 
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For the CROWNING EFFORT of 


12 years of citizenship instruction: 


WE, THE CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 
By JULIAN C. ALDRICH 


Associate Professor of Education, New Y ork University 


and MARLOW A. MARKERT 
Social Studies Dept., Jennings, Mo., High School 


“What this country needs,” state the authors in the introduction to this book, 
“is more active citizenship by informed, alert citizens. Knowledge of our govern- 
ment, its agencies, and its potentialities is important. Equally important is the 
development of skills in civic participation, and of attitudes of civic responsibilty. 
This book offers a program of action by which the understanding youth may 
become the active citizen. It emphasizes action with adults in the improvement of 
the local community.” 

Used in the 11th or 12th grade, WE, THE CITIZENS provides a new and more 
resultful climax to the previous years of citizenship instruction. It presents 227 
activity projects for the units listed below. Senior-high-school social-studies 
teachers will find constant use NOW for a personal copy, while the book is being 


considered for adoption. Order your copy of WE, THE CITIZENS today for 


30-day free examination. 


A Notable Table of Contents 


. How to Be a Good Citizen 11. How to Understand Constitutionality 
. How to Cooperate with Civic Authorities 12. How to Select a Candidate 
3. How to Analyze Issues 13. How to Choose Your Political Party 


. How to Be Active in Community Better- 14. How to Register and Vote 
ment 15 


5. How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 16 
zen 
. How to Be Active in Community Politics 
. How to Be a Worker in Your Political - How to Judge Good Local Government 
Party . How to Understand Social-Political Ter- 
. How to Listen to Political Speeches minology 
. How to Read Political News . How to Be an International Citizen 
. How to Study Platforms 21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


. How to Write to Your Congressman 
. How to Vote Taxes 
. How to Serve on a Jury 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 4232.5" 
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units which deal with progressively more complex 
scientific concepts of life. The authors have chosen 
well the forms of life and applications, with the 
result that their textbook is more functional than 
most in the field of biology. Teachers will be par- 
ticularly happy to see that new pupil activities 
have been added at the end of each chapter along 
with a summary of that chapter. 

Modern Biology can be recommended as an effec- 
tive functional presentation for secondary-school 
pupils. Motivation should be easier with this text- 
book. 

RUSSELL CASEMENT 
South High School 
Denver, Colorado 


Educators Guide to Free Films—7th Edi- 
tion, compiled and edited by Mary 
FoLtey HORKHEIMER and JoHN W. Dir- 
For. Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators 
Progress Service, 1947. 341 pages, paper 
bound, $5. 

The seventh annual edition of this catalog of 
free films has been expanded and now includes, 
according to the authors, descriptions of 1,448 mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips available to teachers at 
no cost other than that of transportation charges. 
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Educators Guide to Free Films fulfills a basic 
criterion of any catalog: It is easy to use. The films 
are classified by subject matter and for cross refer. 
ence, are listed alphabetically by title and subjec 
matter. Both the sponsor and distributor ar 
named, together with complete information on ob. 
taining the films. Although the catalog is mulii. 
lithed rather than printed, it is readable and at. 
tractive. Unfortunately, however, the film descrip. 
tions are not of uniform quality. Most of them 
are objective, but the occasional and apparently 
haphazard use of such value judgments as “good 
entertainment,” “appealing to any audience,” “ip. 
formative picture,” “convincing story,” and “good 
laugh in every sequence” weaken the objectivity 
of the catalog as a whole—and the confidence of the 
reader. 

Teachers who because of budget limitations or 
other reasons use free films will undoubtedly find 
the catalog useful and valuable. But it is regret. 
table that this catalog, the only one of its kind, 
should contain an apologia for free films rather 
than an evaluative discussion of the place of such 
films—bluntly, advertising propaganda—in public 
schools and classrooms. 

SEERLEY REID 
U. S. Office of Education 








YOU will find stimulating reading in 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Journal 


Interested in High School Boys and Girls? 


High School seniors in a small western community canvass local employers, gain 
a wealth of job information, and even jobs. . . . A Baltimore high school paper 
reports vocational guidance activities, quickens enthusiasm of pupils, parents, 
employers. 


Interested in Rehabilitation? 

Helping the deaf to adjust to their handicap is the theme of an important article. 
... Another lists medical terms frequently used in counseling the handicapped. 
The MARCH issue also carries articles on tests. Don’t miss it! Subscribe today! 


Annual subscription (8 issues )—$4.50 


Canadian and foreign—$5.00 Single copies—$.60 


The National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc. 
Room 510, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, New York 
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A New Approach to the History and Teaching of Mathematics 


SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 


Their History and Classroom Use 


ce igth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
ye By Epmonp R. KieLy 

jectivity 

: of the Traces the development of surveying methods and instruments from earliest 
times to the present day. Discusses the contributions of ancient civilizations, 
~ an Greece and Rome, mediaeval Europe, Islam, India and modern Europe. 
oe e Considers problems of teaching geometry and trigonometry today 
pe. from a modern viewpoint: Stresses learning geometric principles through 
se end experience in the surveying field—starts with actual exercise and derives 


public from it the geometric principle instead of reversing the procedure ac- 
cording to general practice. 


ation e Encourages the interest of students because each problem is staged 
within a surveying or historic background. 


e Includes practical exercises which the teacher may use in the classroom 
and the field, accompanied by diagrams and references. 


e Enables the teacher to carry out most effectively a program of simple 
surveying. 


Generously illustrated with many reproductions of old original drawings, 
sketches, photographs, and written in clear, readable style. Thoroughly 
documented with appendix of original texts of quotations, and extensive 
bibliography. 
Invaluable for teachers and all interested 
in mathematics 


Indispensable for libraries because it gives 
a history of surveying instruments not 
available elsewhere 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 435) 


$120,000,000 in federal funds to support more stu- 
dents, needy but able, in college “next year.” 

A national “inventory of talent” made by the 
commission showed that at least 49% of our popu- 
lation has the mental ability to complete 14 years 
of schooling, and that at least 32% (within the 
49%) has the mental ability to complete 4 years 
of college education. 

The major change recommended for the college 
curriculum is increased emphasis on studies that 
will “humanize” the student and make him more 
aware of the problems of human behavior that 
create world problems. 


CURFEW: Chicago, IIl., is clamping the lid on 
night life for young people. A 25-year-old curfew 
ordinance recently was resurrected by the police 
department and enforced, says the New York 
Herald Tribune. The ordinance prohibits children 
under 18 years of age from appearing on the 
streets between 10 P.M. and 6 A.M., unless they are 
accompanied by a parent or other “proper” guar- 
dian who is over 21, or are engaged in employment. 
First offenders will be lectured in police stations 
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and their parents will be warned. Second offenses 
will result in arrest of parents and fines. 


CURRENT EVENTS: Discussion and Current 
Affairs is a 32-page pamphlet on the problem of 
developing a practical program for teaching cur. 
rent affairs in secondary schools. Teachers may 
obtain free single copies from Junior Town Meet. 
ing League, 400 Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio, 
The pamphlet was developed at a workshop for 
“leaders in the social-studies field” conducted by 
the League. ; 


LIBRARY: Three recommendations for improved 
school-library service were made at a recent meeting 
of a joint committee of the National Education 
Association and the American Library Association; 
Every teacher should have instruction on library 
materials and their use. One librarian or library 
consultant is needed for every 1,000 school children, 
Each state education department should have a 
specialized library consultative service. 


RATIO: There's not a single high school in 
Massachusetts that has a pupil-teacher ratio greater 
than go to 1, says A. Russell Mack, state supervisor 
of secondary education, in Massachusetts Teacher. 
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Atomic Energy—A Play in Three Scenes 
Atomic Energy; A Science Assembly Lecture, illustrated 
Mathematical Problems from Atomic Science 
Some War-Time Developments in Chemistry 48p. ................++ 
A Scientific Assembly Program, Wonders of Science 
The Scientific Method as a Teaching Procedure 


Computations with Approximate Numbers 


Payment for reprints must accompany orders 
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